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FOREWORD 


AIRO, one of the most popular of all Winter 
resorts from its beautiful climate and its essentially 
picturesque character, is also the centre of the 

brilliant social life which is so striking a feature of the 
development of modern Egypt. But with the march of 
civilisation comes the almost inevitable destruction of 
its characteristic and ancient features which link it with 
its glorious and historic past—features which crystallise 
something that is at least tangible and, to Europeans, 
absorbingly fascinating, of the very spirit—vast and 
mysterious—of the land of the Pharaohs. 

But while the material offered by the City of Cairo 
and its immediate vicinity is so rich and of such infinite 
variety, a full grasp of all the traditions conveyed by 
its many aspects, its streets, its buildings, and its mosques 
—outward signs of the inner and most intimate mystic 
spiritualism that permeates the whole of Egyptian life 
in general—can only be obtained by something more 
than a passing study-—a skimming of the surface, as it 
were—of this one characteristic city. One must go out 
to the upper reaches of the Nile to come into anything 
like actual contact with the far-reaching desert, which 
creeps up like a mighty sea to the very edge of its life- 
giving stream, before the real spirit of the ancient 
inhabitants makes itself felt. 

It is for this reason that after I have endeavoured to 
take the traveller round the highways and into some of 
the byways of the capital, I have pictured some of the 
more distant places. Luxor, with its mighty Colossi of 
Memnon; Assouan, with its first cataract and its island 
of Philae—doomed, alas, to destruction in the near 
future; Thebes, with its wonderful burial place of the 
Kings; Karnak, with its magnificent Temple and its 


superb central Hall that stands to my mind as the most 
eloquent ruin left to us from all the ages; all these will 
assuredly come within the range of the most casual 
traveller who, however much he may be loth to leave the 
delights of Cairo, will not willingly miss the opportunity 
now made so easy by the conveniences and resources of 
modern travel for adding to his knowledge. 

It is, therefore, for the needs of such who may find 
themselves more or less restricted by the comparative 
shortness in duration of their Tourist ticket that I have 
extended what may be called the pictorial aspect of my 
plan; and although the inclusion of only a few of the 
many characteristic places which comprise, within the 
remains now left to us, such a wealth of historical and 
essentially human detail, with such a veritable mine of 
archeological treasure, has been possible, I feel that 
their presence is a necessity for a proper understanding 
of even a small part of a great subject in the presenta- 
tion of which I can only claim to have touched the 
fringe. 

In endeavouring to picture and to describe the 
charm of Cairo, I can only hope that this wielding of pen 
and brush will be helpful to those who wish to come a 
little nearer, it may be, to the eternal mysteries of an 
ancient civilisation in which the evidences of what may 
be termed modern thought and progress aré no less 
important and interesting than the records of its extreme 
antiquity. 

AUGUSTUS O. LAMPLOUGH. 


THe Turr Crus, Cairo, 
May, 1908. 
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PEERODUCTION: 


“TN the Name of the Compassionate, the 
Merciful”—so do the works of the true 
believer commence, and so indeed should a 

book on Cairo announce itself, allowing a moment’s 
grace before it proclaims its scope and object, 
heralding, as it were, its respect for the conditions 
and convictions of the city and the land wherewith 
it is concerned. 

So many books have been written about Cairo 
and Egypt, by so many people, and from so many 
points of view, that a writer whose interest is in the 
quieter, less known, more casual aspect of these 
things may well hesitate even at the opening words, 
as he will hesitate throughout, for very lack of 
consecutive facility and ordered description. 

For Cairo is an anomaly, in Egypt, and in 
itself, within its own walls. Here it stands, in the 
oldest land, perhaps, that the world knows, close to 
cities that were founded when the gods themselves 
were yet young; is not Memphis on the further 
bank of the Nile, and the city of On, but a few miles 
down the course of that canal that flowed from 
Memphis to the Red Sea? The very name Cairo 
suggests Khere-ohe, the place of the combat be- 
tween Horus and Set. 


And yet Cairo is new, wholly new, far younger 
than even Alexandria; it has no descent from the 
Pharaohs, the Greeks, or the Romans; it is the 
Moslem interloper, wholly dissociate even from 
those few yards of wall and donjon that mark 
what was once a Roman fortress; true, there are 
Pharaonic stones in its own ramparts. But these 
were lifted and raided from old Pharaonic tombs 
and pyramids, and they cry aloud that they have 
no part in this new city; they admit no link, no 
transition from their day to these days. 

Cairo is the Citadel of the conquest of Egypt, 
the commencement and crown of its new and real 
life; the Egyptian had been abused and enslaved 
and trodden under foot by the Pharaohs, by the 
Greeks, by the Romans; the Moslem rule was as 
stern as these, but the tyranny of Islam was that 
of the strong brother over the weak brother, not 
that of the alien tyrant over the autochthonous 
slave. It was racial emancipation. 

Islam did indeed mean tyranny, from the days 
of Amrou even to the days of Ismail, tyranny 
natural and perhaps even unconscious, born of 
those fierce restless centuries, intense in intrigue 
and fighting, in massacre and luxury and cruelty; 
the prize was to the strongest and to the craftiest, 
the others went to the wall; it was a vivid contrast 
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to the rule of the older days, the kingly or priestly 
domination, iron, immutable, peaceful with the 
peace of a well-kept prison, deliberate, fertile in 
great monuments of slow and murderous growth. 
In fact, it was in a sense the life of the Middle 
Ages; it had their faith and their haste, but not 
their rest; and therein lies the difference between 
Cairo and other Medizval cities. 

When you are in an old city, you cannot but 
be conscious of the changes it has undergone, the 
waves that swept over it and left but a few rocks, 
great or small, standing forlorn above the sand and 
shingle of succeeding centuries. [In Europe you 
are conscious that the changes have adduced and 
enhanced certain new and entirely special features ; 
in Nuremburg, for instance, or in Rothenburg on 
the Tauber, you pass from the 20th Century, 
through the gateway, into the complete walled city 
of the Middle Ages; the churches and the houses, 
and all that therein is, are in harmony, a harmony 
so complete that it sets your thoughts awork and 
you wonder where is the discord. You need not 
seek it in yourself or in your clothing; after all, 
clothes changed as the ages changed, and even if 
the 19th Century did bring in trousers and bathos, 
there were dowdy people in all ages. Then you 
suddenly discover that there is no discord, that 
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you are not in a city of the Middle Ages but in 
a Museum carefully preserved and tended. Of 
course, modern buildings would give discord and 
contrast; but, for all that, they would reveal the 
atmosphere of successive times even as it is re- 
vealed in our own London at Westminster ; there 
is the old Abbey, and after it the tall, dark, crowded 
street, then the superb new Cathedral that sym- 
bolises all the pride and beauty of Rome erect in 
the land of a proud nation, modern to the last 
touch of modernity, even as was the taste that 
inspired the mosaic work within it, and even the 
choice of the music for its sacred offices. That 
analogy is too perfect to be neglected ; that music 
was of an early age, was fresh, and beautiful and 
perfect as childhood itself, born of the inspiration 
of the fullness of early life; it had to be reborn of 
19th Century taste and criticism. This is evidently 
a digression, but the fact remains that Nuremburg 
and Westminster are logical, as is Baalbec or the 
Acropolis or the Forum or the Temple of Karnak ; 
for these are all artificialised and detached from 
their surroundings, devoid of any genuine actuality 
or life, inasmuch as they cannot harbour any life 
save that of the epoch wherein they themselves 
were built. 


But Cairo is illogical, and yet far more logical 
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than any of these, unreal and yet more real than 
even London or Paris. European Cairo can be 
dismissed as swiftly as possible; it is divided from 
Egyptian Cairo by the long street that goes from 
the railway station past the big hotels to Abdin, 
where is the Khedive’s palace. And it is full of 
big shops and great houses and fine carriages and 
well-dressed people, as might be a Western city; 
it is tinged with the Levant, for the great houses 
have flat roofs, and their high and lordly balconies 
are ornate during the afternoon with damsels clad 
in peignoirs and looking rather like variegated 
editions of La Sonnambula; and the carriages and 
electric motor cars are a little too fine, their 
occupants are a little too florid, a little too gor- 
geously dressed; and, lastly, whenever you see 
an unusually striking house with strange rococo 
mouldings and cornices and decorations, you are 
sure to see against its walls or about its porch the 
one plant which incarnates the whole being of the 
Levant—the Bougainvillia, garish of form and 
colour, out of place, were it not in this out-of- 
place world. This, however, is the Grandiose, not 
the Grand Cairo. 

The real Cairo is to the east of this com- 
promise of the Levant and Europe, and the real 
Cairo is practically what it always was; and therein 
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lies its logic in the midst of the illogical. For you 
need no reconstruction of former life and state, no 
reconnection of houses to mosques and gates, of 
old tonew. There is nothing old and nothing new; 
it is all just what it always was. There are build- 
ings that were finished yesterday and buildings 
that Sala-eddin himself saw; as they built those, 
so they build these, as they lived then, so they live 
now, and so unless (if ever) they become hopelessly 
and irreclaimably Europeanised, they will always 
live and build. 

Cairo was built for the day and it lives for the 
day ; its little narrow streets lead nowhere and yet 
they always take you just where you would wish to 
go; even the mosques and minarets call forth no 
terrific debate or thought such as would arise in 
some great city wherein every stone and every 
statue and every picture and every doorway has its 
own especial history and personality. You do not 
need to search for shops and craftsmen, for 
ornaments and relics; they are here and there, to 
your right hand and to your left hand, in full 
evidence as they always were, needing neither 
research nor exhumation. 

Even so is the daily life of Cairo crystallised 
by these many generations into its present easy 
mould; you need not gasp—as you might in Hyde 
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Park or Threadneedle Street. The atmosphere 
is clear and untroubled. Even the few apparent 
marks of modernity need not trouble you. Of 
course it is horrifying to see Birmingham or cheap 
French kerchiefs and ornaments and bangles and 
pots and pans and blatant calendars with lurid 
pictures of kings and queens, as imported by 
bagmen; but these are entirely natural to an 
entirely ephemeral people. Had there been bag- 
men in the train of the Crusaders, they would have 
driven a fair trade in Cairo, yet the native trades 
would have remained, as they do to this day, side 
by side with the new importations. It isa question 
of the needs of the people, of the survival of 
the fittest for natural or supernatural require- 
ments; and therein lie two great secrets, the 
secret of Cairo and the secret of the Collector. 
Collecting—genuine collecting—is one ceaseless 
search after that which cannot be copied or 
repeated, which bears an individual or personal 
impress ; and so the collector has scarcely any part 
in this present age of mechanical production, nor 
any reason for acquiring even beautiful objects 
inasmuch as they are no longer unique. It is the 
craftsman, not the machine, that attracts him, and 
can even entice him to envy, malice, hatred and 
uncharitableness more bitter than brotherly or 
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religious hatred, even when the object coveted is 
genuinely hideous, so it be the handiwork of some 
specific person. Now Cairo is the potential sphere 
of future collectors, for Cairo still harbours crafts- 
men who weave and dye cloth, who blow glass, who 
beat copper, who draw gold and silver into curious 
shapes. But their handiwork still holds its own in 
practical life for it is practical; it serves its 
purpose in use as in appearance—what more could 
it do ?—and, withal, it bears the distinctive mark 
of its maker. Each cloth, each copper pot, each 
gold amulet is just a thought different from its 
predecessors and successors. And so it has, dim, 
tiny, and unsuspected, that germ of future acrimony 
and dispute that will blossom forth one day when 
handiwork has been superseded by machine-work ; 
it is, as it were, the thread in that carpet which 
paves the entrance hall to the Auction Room. But 
the day is yet young; you may still buy to your 
heart’s content, and your least purchase will bear 
its own imprint of personality. It has been made 
for its use and for its day, neither of which are yet 
past. 

This is the secret of Cairo also, even of its 
mosques and sacred places; they are of course ina 
sense more permanent, but yet their meaning is of 
the day, and they do not idealise one epoch at the 
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expense of all others; a mosque of to-day is 
scarcely one whit different from a mosque six 
centuries old, inasmuch as it embodies the 
keynote of Islam that forbade all personality and 
portraiture, and enjoined on men that they should 
turn them aside from all that could idealise or 
perpetuate this life ; they must live for the day and 
live the whole day, and look to Allah for the 
morrow. Even as they make their common objects 
for their own use, so must they make even their 
mosques for their own use and not seek to embody 
the past or propitiate the future. 

Here you have the whole creed and life of the 
East. The creed, save for a little natural enough 
speculation on the life of the Prophet (who was 
after all a man, and a most human man withal) and 
a few picturesque legends about angels and spirits 
and Paradise, left ail real debate on the next world 
to the Creator, nor were such things necessary or 
material to the interests of the day. The day was 
to be spent decently and quietly in just and honest 
relation to all fellow-believers and due ceremonial 
remembrance of the Deity and His greatness. The 
details of that concerned ethical teachers rather 
than supernatural wrath or approval; those would 
be distributed later. 

This disregard of all save the day gives the 
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key to that casual listless life that you see all 
through native Cairo, whose chief sayings are 
“To-morrow” and ‘“‘ Never mind.’ It is irritating, 
no doubt, to business men and politicians, but 
perhaps it is the better part. When you pass 
through the native city, even in these days of 
deputations and nationalistic aspirations, and you 
see the inhabitants sitting at their work or 
smoking or drinking coffee or lounging about, placid 
and polite as people may well be at their own 
threshold, you doubt; you find rifts in those 
beautiful programmes, hesitations in that flowing 
rhetoric ; and you wonder if these people, like the 
Russian peasants, are saying the one to the other, 
‘Bow, my brother, bow; the storm will pass.” 

It is interesting, moreover, to contrast the 
Egyptian of his own quarter with his brother of the 
Europeanised parts of Cairo. In his own streets 
he is quiet and polite, he goes about his business 
or pleasure without undue noise or protest, not 
interfering with his neighbours or troubling about 
the stranger within his gates, save for an occasional 
glance of good-humoured wonder at the Frank who 
will persist in walking up and down under a hot sun. 
But in Western Cairo! there he is a different being, 
he yells, he hustles, he rushes straight before him, 
taking no sort of notice of any save himself, even 
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resenting their existence. He is as much out of 
place as a bluebottle or a bumble-bee in a room, and 
just as troublesome. Naturally enough; what has 
he to do with the hurry of Western life, that refuses 
to be for the day only, that, to his thinking, seems 
to lead to no sort of satisfactory hereafter? He is 
certain enough of his own hereafter, and so he can 
neglect all save his own life, which he prefers to 
pass quietly in his own booth or at his coffee shop, 
under the shadow of the mosque that assures him 
of this life and of the life to come. 

So it is that he is casual and his city is casual ; 
and as he passes away, so do his monuments pass 
away; as his life is being overshadowed and 
crowded out by that of the West, so are the 
memorials of his race giving place to those of other 
peoples, and the aspect of his city and of his land is 
changing. And so one can but chronicle it as it 
is now; the next generation may not know even the 
memory of Cairo as it is to-day. 
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CHAPTER [| 


BAB-EL-SHARIA AND THE RAMPARTS 


AIRO (Masr-al-Kahira, “‘ Capital of Victory,”’) 
is the successor of Amru’s city El-Fostat, 
founded in 641 A.D. Its foundations were 

marked out in 969 A.D., in the shape of a walled 
city with three great gates, Bab-el-Nasr, Bab-el- 
Foutouh and Bab-el-Zouileh. 

But in setting out for a tour round the city 
we need not trouble ourselves very much with 
a precise history of its antiquities. Those who 
wish to study its purely archzological details 
may be recommended to such authorities as Lane 
and Margoliouth, each of whom gives a com- 
prehensive account of the city’s early days, and 
of the plan and structure of its fortifications 
and defences. 

We will deal with the impression offered to 
the eye by the streets leading to the three great 
gates, and the long broken circle of ramparts that, 
in olden days, ran from the Iron Gate to the Citadel 
—built by Saladin—which is now the road to 
the railway station. A most curious and varied 
impression it is; yet it makes a_ singularly 
harmonious whole, as vivid in interest as it is 
varied in colour. 


Our quest leads us into the real ancient city, 
to its gates and walls, to its outskirts and the 
waste places where its dead lie without the walls, 
bringing us at last to the great Castle that guards 
it. And in spite of some unexpected and undesired 
contrasts, where some garish new house breaks in 
to disturb the chain of thought, all is uniform and 
logical, even as it was ten centuries ago. We will 
begin our travels at the Ezbekieh Gardens, an old- 
fashioned starting-point, instinct with many subdued 
memories of older Cairo. Here was once a great 
lake, and, after it was drained, a vast park or 
garden that reached to and included the site of the 
Khedivial Theatre. It was a native park, of purely 
native ordinance and arrangement. Now it is 
totally different, essentially modern, a strictly 
botanical garden, charmingly ordered, and with all 
the important trees carefully labelled. It has arti- 
ficial basins and canals—more often than not empty 
of water—a small theatre, a restaurant, and a band- 
stand where military bands play in the summer 
evenings. And thither during the long hot months, 
when all who can have fled to Europe, flock the 
motley and variegated foreign population who never 
seem to leave Cairo, but rather to be part and parcel 
of its present-day being. They crowd into the 
garden, and parade round and round the bandstand 
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or sit at the small tables and drink lemonade or 
beer or coffee. Some few pay their extra shilling 
and mount up to the roof of the small pavilion, and 
there enjoy the waltzes and the operatic selections. 
Soon the moon rises above the trees and lightens 
the harmony of darkness; but it does not flood the 
whole world in a sheet of disconcerting silver, as in 
the West. It draws everything into a soft dim 
congruity with itself, and forms one of those 
essentially atmospheric effects which make up the 
large sum of Egypt’s fascination. 

This same garden was once surrounded by 
fashionabie houses, and formed the principal 
European quarter. Napoleon held his councils in 
one of these houses that is now a colourman’s shop 
—Kléber lived on the upper floor. The colourman 
—“may God be well pleased with him’—has left the 
strange decorative ceiling untouched, and you may 
still walk into his shop, and salute him, and gaze at 
the intricate carvings and paintings. Crude they 
may be, as to colour scheme; but strongly 
characteristic in their barbaric feeling. 

Close to Kléber’s house is the space or “ rond- 
point’ in front of the Bristol Hotel. Round the 
railings stand donkey-boys, vendors of bread and 
strange drinks in stranger vessels, water-carriers, 
and other features of street life. The trams lurch 
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round the curves, cabs pass up and down, and people 
hurry across to various shops or towards the market 
hard by. But in a few moments you are out of all 
touch with this transition; you enter a winding 
narrow alley that is neither transition, nor modern, 
nor Egyptian. And you wonder what it is, until 
you suddenly remember Naples—a semi-Oriental 
Naples. For here are the high old houses, and 
the wine and bread and fruit shops with Italian 
signs. But the turn of the street—unexpected, as 
are all these queer turns and corners—suddenly 
confronts you with a quaint little Sheikh’s tomb 
with green windows. This is the first introduction 
to the real old town, and it is followed by a plunge 
into the real Oriental atmosphere. And from 
henceforth every yard of the way isastudy. Here 
is a block of houses whose gables overhang the road 
and support the big upper stories—curiously curved 
and at once recalling the old French mansion. 
The upper stories possess—consist of, rather—great 
windows of moushrabiyeh work, made to screen 
dames and damsels from the view of the common 
herd, and to shelter in their cunning little circular 
projections, the porous earthenware drinking-vessels 
in which water is cooled by evaporation. These 
native drinking vessels—“ goullas” they are called 
—may be purchased for half a piastre (one penny). 
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It is filled with good clean filtered Nile water and 
placed where the full sun and wind can reach it; and 
the stronger the sun the cooler will be the water by 
this natural process of evaporation. Into the 
mouth of the vessel a leaf from an orange or lemon- 
tree, or some faintly odorous herb is then placed ; 
and when you wish to drink, you dispense with 
cup or glass, simply tilting the goulla to the requi- 
site angle. There is unquestionably a special 
delight in the taste of the water as it gurgles 
through the goulla’s neck; the earthenware seems 
to give a savour and sweetness to it that blends 
itself intimately with the faint aroma imparted 
by the herb or leaf; it suggests that there is, after 
all, a certain charm or attraction in the water of 
this wonderful river of Egypt, and which justifies 
the saying that he who has once drunk from the 
Nile will return to Egypt ere his life ends to drink 
thereof once again. 

You will see hundreds of these goullas in every 
street, on every shop floor; and they are supple- 
mented by the big water-jars that men carry on 
their backs, clinking small brass bowls, as they cry: 
“Clean water, cool water, O ye thirsty; pray to the 
Prophet!” For every seller of drinkables and 
eatables prefaces and closes his praise of his wares 
by “pray to the Prophet!” (Salia en-Nabis), so 
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much so that visitors who have learnt a little 
Arabic, have been known to ask whether Salla en- 
Nabis meant something to eat. But the water 
usually sold in this way is by no means drinkable 
for the European visitor. It is the “full-flavoured” 
Nile, only safe for those whom centuries of habit 
have rendered germ-proof. 

The whole street in all its length reveals more 
and more of the undertones of native life. Here is 
a glimpse of the cool shaded interior of some large 
house; there a mosque, through whose windows you 
may see, if it be a Friday, all the pious horde of 
Islam bowing and muttering in time and tune to the 
leader of their prayers. Further on is an endless 
dark passage; near its entrance stands a saddled 
donkey, whose master you can just see, far inside 
in the cool shadow. Beyond him you can make 
out the form of a tethered sheep, or perhaps a 
goose, waddling aimlessly about in the darkness. 
Then you come upon a rudely-painted old stalactite 
doorway, a sculptured palm branch, a scrap of 
Byzantine carving; a monogram, perhaps, just 
beyond it, of some fifteenth-century French or 
Italian family that once gave its own mark to the 
big house that once stood behind the arch of the 
entrance. Or else you see some curious window, a 
mere round or narrow loophole, in which is rough 
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stained glass—and the native work in this direction 
reached a certain characteristic level of excellence 
—or a big Turkish window, whose lines curve 
inwards where they meet the wall and sill below. 
Or, better still, you may see standing back from the 
road, high up in a building, one of those windows 
of latticed stonework—openwork is a better name 
for it—with their tiny outer entrance holes, which 
appear at first sight to be almost useless for their 
purpose. But within there is a cunning enlarge- 
ment which causes the softened rays to spread and 
diffuse in long widening pencils, by which illumina- 
tion is carried to the dark vault within. 

Gradually, as one passes along, you will enter 
the very region of all trades—those old crafts that 
are slowly dying out before the swift and cheap 
productions of Birmingham or Belgium—enhanced 
a thousand-fold by the glimpses of strange and 
picturesque interiors that harbour them. One 
moment reveals a courtyard wherein are a few 
coffee-grinders or melon sellers. The arches around 
and above them have the detached old-world aspect 
of an Albert Diirer drawing. They are, moreover, 
actually moulded after that very type—round, low 
and comprehensive. A few yards further on is the 
booth of a wool-carder, who plies his curious lyre- 
like instrument with deft and automatic touch. 
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Next to him are three men pounding green henna 
in a rude stone mortar. It will be reddened, and 
will decorate the finger nails of some Egyptian 
maid or wife. Here is a maker of silver triangular 
amulets, with his tiny blowpipe and furnace; there 
a seller of weights and measures and balances, old 
in design as those of old Rome itself—strange com- 
binations of rods and chains and brass plummets. 
Then a sudden lane of shadow discloses a dyer’s 
workshop. Above huge rough stone basins are bare- 
legged men and boys dipping yellow tow-like 
material into the steaming cauldrons. Then, as 
they pull it out and wring it, the red liquid splashes 
over their legs, making them lurid, crimson, unreal, 
like a Dagnan-Bouveret painting of gipsy faces 
seen in the gleam of a forest fire. 

Yet one more picture—a coffee mill, a dark 
interior lit with a lurid gleam where the bellows 
blow up the flame. One man, a dark figure in the 
background, is grinding and pounding away for 
dear life; another, naked to the waist, is sitting, 
just visible in the half-light, smoking a cigarette, 
the flare throwing up the modelling of his broad 
shoulders. 

At one time nearly every street used to be 
covered in with a roofing of beams and rafters, a sure 
protection against the sun—or the rain, when that 
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came; and the narrow lanes used to be as cool as 
a darkened inner room in the interior of a native 
house. You may still find such roofing in the 
country villages, and in a few—a very few—streets 
in Cairo. One turning off this very Bab-el-Sharia 
street is still covered in—the Sharia el-Gameh 
el-ahmar, or “street of the Red mosque.” So is 
most of the Khan Khalil; and, on the other side of 
the Mousky, which also was once covered in, there 
is yet more roofing to be found over a small narrow 
passage where are sellers of Eastern scents and 
cloth merchants, from whom you may buy the blue 
cotton that peasants and carters wear for galabiehs, 
the gay sashes that the Berberine servants favour, 
and, best of all, the curtains and coverlets, made at 
Mehall et Kebir, near Mansourah. These are a 
veritable joy; their colour is brilliant and fast, and 
perfectly harmonized. The most astonishing reds 
and greens and yellows are set together in be- 
wildering patterns of chequered squares, lines and 
long rows; yet there is never a discordant note, it 
is all one beautiful fabric which will decorate a 
chair or a sofa, and which will keep its colour for 
years. 

One more covered street is that of the tent- 
makers and saddlers, who sell quaint velvet and 
leather trappings and sheets of Akhmin cloth, on 
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which are sewn imitations of the ancient Egyptian 
figures on the frescoes in tombs and on temple walls. 
When the roofing was taken down hundreds of 
arrows were found sticking in the rafters; relics of 
the street fighting that was once all too common— 
an affair of house-to-house defence and attack. 

We now reach the gate itself and the ramparts. 
The first comes into the vision as a sudden mass of 
height and strong form, a pyramidal base rising in 
its immensity above the houses; and above this great 
base, a tall cupola-minaret. The base ends aloft 
in an open fringe of stone with firm clear lines, 
eloquently repeated in the minaret (its fellow) to the 
east. 

Just to the right is the entrance to a big 
courtyard, wherein used to be the Arab museum. 
Standing in this courtyard, you can see both 
minarets rising from their great bases. Here, too, 
is an entrance to the ramparts, whose walls confront 
you to the East. But this is not the best approach ; 
the staircase up to the walls is within a tower, dark 
and dangerous, the steps broken and devoid of 
support. You have to cling to the very walls and 
steps, and grope your way up; and you emerge, 
rather nervous, and very dirty and dusty. Then, 
too, the guardian of this gate—with all excuse for 
his age—is surly and stupid—at least, so I always 
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found him. The better proper course is to go 
through the centre of the three—the one called the 
Bab-el-Fotouh—and turn to the right. The road 
leads after a short distance to the Bab-en-Nasr, or 
Gate of Victory. 

Outside the Bab-el-Fotouh you are in another 
and very different quarter. Everything is detached 
and disconnected ; such shops and booths as are to 
be seen are mere accidents, and it is no surprise to 
perceive, through a grating, the green turban and 
embroidered covering that memorialise the tomb of 
a Sheikh of sainted life. The road winds and turns 
and rises, and as it proceeds, the scene of desolation 
becomes more apparent. The low bare buildings 
to the left are enclosures of tombs, and where the 
wall is broken, fantastically curved head-stones and 
foot-stones of the graves can be seen. The right 
hand side of the way seems equally deserted, but 
by peering diligently into every opening you can 
make out the two or three remaining evidences of 
outposts of life and activity. Here is a doorway 
which reveals a moving shape: look closer, and you 
will see that it is an ox, going round and round, 
dragging a beam which passes through the centre 
of a huge round stone that revolves round a pedestal 
on which are small lumps of limestone The 
grindstone is fixed at a slope so that its whole 
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grinding surface exactly fits on to the sloping cone 
of the pedestal, and pulverises the limestone, which 
falls to the ground. Slowly and mercilessly the 
grinding proceeds, and with it comes a memory of 
Verlaine and his reference to the Mill of Destiny. 
After this lime-quern or mill, you may come 
upon yet another cavernous home of unsuspected 
handicraft, a dark building wherein are being made 
the copper vessels and pots and pans and bowls 
that are sold in the Bazaars. Here are the big 
iron posts, like shoemakers’ lasts, on which the 
metal is battered into shape; and beyond are the 
forges, whereon the copper fuses to strange hues, 
and thence emerges, discoloured, flushed, whitened 
here and there, to recover slowly and resume its 
perfect rich red tints. The native, in his own booth 
or workshop, is a genial careless wight, ready to 
answer questions and show and explain anything 
and everything that interests the tourist; he is, of 
course, tickled at the idea of anyone wanting to 
walk about in the hot sun and poke about buildings 
which he—the native—has known all his life,— 
especially when there are nice cool coffee-shops 
where one can sit and smoke in peace all the day 
through. It is only when the native goes into the 
European streets that he seems to lose all his 
manners. He hustles along, and never dreams of 
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making the least step out of the way for anyone. 
Indeed, when he is aware of other fellow-creatures 
on the same pavement, he even resents their 
presence, and is quite prepared to shove them out 
of the way. 

The factory of a maker of glass bracelets and 
flasks is perhaps the weirdest and most fascinating 
of all. Four or five men and boys are squatting 
round a low stone forge with small holes in the sides 
through which the fire glows a lurid pale rose. 

The iron rods dive into fire and reappear: on 
most of them are rings of dull discoloured orange: 
the boys pat and tap these with files, and turn the 
rod round and round the while. At last they let 
the rings drop off and cool to blue or yellow or 
green—bracelets complete, and ready for the brown 
arm of some Egyptian woman. One man, a quaint 
old wizened artificer, is drawing out of the furnace 
shapeless lumps on the point of his rod; these he 
shoves against a stone, or dints cunningly with iron 
instruments, as the designs which he contemplates 
inspire him. His rod is hollow, and from time to 
time, between dints or shoves, he gives a crafty 
puff, and the lump swells out; now and again he 
suddenly twirls the rod round and round his head, 
between finger and thumb, as a stick-player twirls 
his weapon, and the lump lengthens into a tube. 
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Yet a few more subtle touches, and he leaves it to 
cool. Ina few moments there emerges a flask or 
vessel, of fanciful shape, pale transparent blue or 
green, slightly speckled and roughened. 

Those who know Murano or other great and 
famous homes of glass making may think but poorly 
of this one tiny furnace that turns out perhaps a 
few hundred crude small cheap flasks and bracelets 
in a day: yet it is almost the last vestige of a craft 
now supplanted by the boundless supply of cheap 
imitations that flood the market of Egypt from 
Europe. But here the traveller can experience the 
joy of having a vessel made to order, to watch it 
develop under the skilful hands of the artificer, who 
has little or nothing of a plan as to its ultimate 
shape and design. Vases on the lines of the goulla 
or the pointed flasks such as the women use for 
their Kohl—the material they use for darkening 
their eyelashes—make delightful little souvenirs 
which have the additional charm of being made, in 
a sense, to one’s own special order. 

To return to the ramparts—the road at last 
turns down a little hill to the Bab-en-Nasr, a 
splendid and complete Gate, with huge bastions. 
At the base of it one is pretty sure to find a crowd 
of women, seated against the steps of the small 
doorway that leads into the tower. They chatter 
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and laugh, clamour genially for piastres, and then 
move aside at the reproof of the doorkeeper. Now 
this same doorkeeper is not as others of his calling. 
Not only is he civil, but he is an “‘ expert” withal, 
one who knows every turning, and every staircase 
or turret or vaulted chamber—almost every stone, 
indeed, in all those three gates and 500 yards of 
wall. Hecan point out, as he did to me, every 
intricate detail of the architecture and building, 
and comment on it, with rare intelligence and a 
thorough grasp of the subject. His real help and his 
dignified bearing stands out as all the more notable 
when one remembers the often insolent jargon 
indulged in by those so-called guides who frequent 
the neighbourhood of the pyramids, and are little 
short of a nuisance. 

Up one mounts by a dark winding. stair- 
case, and you emerge at length on the ramparts 
at the very end and Southern Extremity, at the base 
of a broken-down square tower. These ramparts 
have six towers and one fort, each named after a 
French soldier. The South tower is called Tour 
Corbin, and there is a grim reminiscence in the very 
crossbar, from which criminals used to be hanged. 

South, East and West, all Cairo is before you— 
grey and quiet, old and ruinous. To the South is 
the waste of cemeteries, and those two yellow stone 
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mosques, of the Sultan Barkouk and Kaid Bey. 
Beyond them is mere sand, and beyond that again 
are the Mokattams, and in the farthest distance the 
Citadel. Once upon a time you could have walked 
along the ramparts, on the very level of the stone 
on which you now stand, all the way to the Citadel, 
without leaving the walls. But to-day the circle is 
badly broken; scarcely a vestige remains save 
these three gates, one or two old guard towers, anda 
fairly unbroken stretch of some few hundred yards 
of wall, near the Citadel itself. 

To the East is Abbassieh, with a glimpse of 
Koubbeh and Zeitoun ; while immediately beneath 
the wall is an agglomeration of dirt and squalor— 
the native quarter, neither old nor new, and not 
even interesting. To the West is the Courtyard, 
and beyond it many more mosques and minarets 
and houses; but before and above all these, two 
minarets arrest your eye, the Fort Vaille and the 
Hakim, strange and huge, as they rise in all their 
dark strength up into the sky. 

After the Tour Corbin comes the Tour Julien, 
and here the two minarets loom, accentuated and 
greater. After the Tour Julien comes the Tour 
Milhaud, wherein is a curious openwork stone 
window and an unusual stone trough that drained 
off the rainwater. 
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Close to the Tour Milhaud is a long flight of 
steps that lead into a tunnel which passes under 
the ramparts, and eventually dives far down under- 
ground on its way to the Ezbekieh quarter. It was 
once open and in use; but now the dust and stones 
have fallen through various openings and choked 
it at the far end. It is possible to go through it for 
some distance from the Tour Milhaud to the Tour 
Lescale. This subterranean passage is a notable 
triumph of workmanship. Every recess is a master- 
piece; the Pharaohs themselves could not have 
excelled it. The stones, small or great—and some 
of them are huge—fit in against one another 
perfectly and form every kind of curve and angle. 
Here and there are stones on which are hiero- 
glyphics and carved figures of ancient Egyptian 
gods and kings, and which came from tombs or 
pyramids. 

As you pass along the tunnel, hundreds of bats 
swoop to and fro close to your head. After many 
turnings and short flights of steps comes the final 
descent, now choked up, but it is probable that a 
clearance of the whole tunnel may be made in the 
future and its whole length opened up. 

Fort Vaille is the greatest of all the towers. 
Within it is a winding staircase that leads to the 
minaret. The steps of this are carved and 
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curiously marked with patterns; on more than one 
appear to have early Christian emblems—the fish, 
the vine and other devices. Inside the tower, below 
the minaret, is a big square chamber, grim and 
dark as the stark outer wall itself. 

Outside in the sunlight you pass round the fort 
to the next stage of rampart, and the guardian 
points out one particular stone in the wall whereon, 
just distinguishable, is a tiny gazelle, deftly and truly 
carved, it may be by some one of the masons who 
built the tower, but more probably by some French 
soldier who found time heavy on his hands. Yet 
another curious trace remains of the first European 
occupation. On the wall of the fort that faces 
west, are quaint straight marks on the plaster— 
again, one would hazard, graven by some sentry or 
officer who had a taste for astronomy or some 
kindred science; for it looks more like a species of 
sundial than anything one may suggest. True, it 
is exactly opposite the afternoon sun, but then 
perhaps the officer or sentry was only on duty in 
the afternoon, with nothing to do but to watch the 
magazines; for on that side are the rooms where 
the stores were kept, at a safe distance from all and 
any missiles that might find their way through loop- 
holes, only to flatten themselves against the inner walls 
of the towers, and drop on to the hard stone floor. 
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The Tour Lescale, after the Fort Vaille, is 
above the Bab-el-Fotouh. It has two chambers, 
one on either side of the gateway, and from the 
loopholes you can see the people passing in and 
out. It is organised with all possible conve- 
nience for defence; the loopholes widen inwards 
so that a sharpshooter can peer athwart the 
opening, and the bullets from without will fly just 
past his cheek, instead of hitting him on the head. 
At his feet are small holes through which he can 
pour boiling oil or molten lead or quicklime or 
whatever form of coals of fire his consideration for 
the besiegers prompts him to lavish on their heads. 
Outside the Tour Lescale is a quaint contrast—a 
wicker-work pigeon-loft; and birds twitter and 
flutter, where once rang the tramp of sentries and 
men-at-arms. The next tower, called the Tour 
Perault, is all but in ruins; and then comes the last 
of the towers, near the last of the gates, that known 
as the Bab-el-Charia. The name of this tower is 
hard to decipher; it looks as if one name had been 
superimposed on another. It seems to be Pearmott, 
but there are L’s and J’s and other letters mixed up 
with these: one might suppose that two officers 
made its nomenclature a point of jealous rivalry. 
After all, they might well dispute the honour ; for 
within this last tower is the room—so says the 
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guardian—that Bonaparte used to occupy when his 
business brought him to the walls. Here also is 
more architect’s work—a crafty embrasure of 
perfectly set stones. And here is also the entrance 
to another subterranean passage, that leads to the 
Daher quarter, where the Khalig of Cairo flowed. 
The only satisfactory method of leaving these 
ramparts is to retrace one’s steps, even to the Bab- 
el-Nasr; the other exit, near the Bab-el-Fotouh, 
entails much groping down inky darkness of broken 
stairs, thick with the black dust and fragments of 
ages. Then may you look once more down the 
length of wall, and over the Southern desert of the 
dead, and towards the huddled endless mass of 
buildings to the West; far beyond these are the Pyra- 
mids, huge, faint red-grey in the dusty afternoon light. 
Again, the towers, the crenellated line of wall, and 
those fortress minarets—which seem to grow higher 
and higher at every glance—stand forth, dark and 
stern in the sunlight, silent and lasting, a memorial of 
the grimmer and harsher side of Egyptian history. 
Outside is the dusty uphill road, that leads 
through the quarter of the dead, outside what was 
once all wall even as far as the Citadel. It is quiet 
and sunny, and, for all those hundreds of gravestones 
that you see through openings and breaches in the 
walls, less depressing, or rather, less gruesome 
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than those dark battlements and portals. There 
are, too, charming pictures; there is a tree with 
tiny pale green leaves, drooping over a wall, 
softening the rough grey mud-brick or crude red or 
white of the plaster; and yonder, at a small 
drinking fountain set in the brickwork that encloses 
some special tomb, is a little native girl drinking. 
She is standing on tip-toe, her head thrown back, 
her lips pouted forward to meet the small basin ; 
the lines of the body fall away, rigid from the strain 
and stretch, but perfect in grace and form; and 
the dull pink smock is as the drapery of a Greek 
statue, harmonised in the folds one could most 
desire. She drinks her fill, and descends from the 
step from which she could just reach the water, 
then draws her shawl closer round her cheeks, and 
slips away, sidling along the wall, leaving only the 
memory of a charming cameo. 

The road—by courtesy only can you call those 
six inches of uneven dust a road—leads abruptly to 
the right, flanked by the beginnings of the waste. 
You must needs clamber up and down depressions 
and round corners of hovels. Here and there are 
fragments of wall; there are even three Saracenesque 
towers, but their architecture is far less impressive 
than that of the gates, and their rounded 
opposition to the outside world is a mere protest 
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against intruders, essentially democratic and even 
apologetic, a weakened contrast to that sheer self- 
assertion of the square towers, the carefully placed 
loopholes, the cunning slits in the flooring, that 
invite the downpour of wrath in hot liquid floods. 
These southern towers are only the outposts, the 
pickets, from whom at most open-eyed vigilance is 
expected, and warning to the sterner forces that 
guard the City. After them follows a long arid 
stretch of untended slumland—it can merit no 
other name—where slink children and lean cats and 
pariah dogs, about narrow entrances to dirty lanes. 
The desolation of the quarter enforces itself, and 
the last note of loneliness is achieved in one low 
unadorned minaret. It has the usual openings, the 
usual rackety staircase that recalls Master Hugues 
of Coburg-Saxe-Gotha, the rat-riddled rotten-runged 
stairs, and the sacristan who ought to have had 
the moon in his pocket to give a safe exit to the 
entranced organist. But when yousee this southern 
fringe of Cairo at noonday, under the full sun, you 
meet nothing but the uttermost silence. Then you 
see a dark figure on the balcony, and then you hear 
a voice calling above the waste places, into high 
heaven, where the kites swerve and swirl, calling to 
the living who are asleep, calling to the dead who 
now know Who is God and who His Prophet. The 
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dark figure leans against the wood, the voice strays 
over the waste places, resonant, lonely, hoping 
against hope that faith and prayer shall prevail. 
Thus, a Moslem poet has it :— 
‘“‘ Dead, dead the city lies—only the Sun 

Wakes, and the Kite—and thy deeply lonely voice. 

But God is great—there is no God but God, 

And He shall save the City ; therefore cry, 

Cry on, great voice. Yea, He will save though, those 

Alone remember Him: if there be one, 


One sinful soul, it is enough; therefore 
Cry on—one voice, one soul for all the rest.” 


After many paces under the hot sun you come 
upon a renewal of wall and turrets, continuous for 
quite an appreciable distance. Opposite it is 
a huge mass of débris, a vast hill of dark earth, 
speckled by points of dim colour. If you clamber 
a few yards up the hill, you will see what those 
points of colour really are; and if you have know- 
ledge of pottery and porcelain, you will clamber still 
higher, and poke with your stick or even grope with 
your fingers: for those points of colour are the 
fragments of broken pots and jars and vases and 
plates that the servants threw over the city wall. 
Some of these fragments are centuries old; and 
you may happen to light upon the half of a plate 
whereon are insignia of dead and gone Sultans, or 
the handle or bottom of a jar whose soft smooth 
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glaze and perfect colouring, blue or green, mark 
it off at once from modernity. 

At first you cannot but feel a certain distrust 
and incredulity : are these fragments really genuine, 
these broken shards scattered about the big mound, 
untouched and unguarded, lying where they fell, save 
when a sudden rainstorm disturbed the mound and 
swept them downwards a few yards? It isa trial 
of faith; but your fingers against the surface and 
your eyes on the sheen reassure you. You know 
that you are handling remnants of vessels for which 
Museums or Americans would pay big prices. 
All that is needed is sufficient money to clear these 
great heaps, and extract all the treasures that the 
careless ages have flung thereon, even as our 
menials of to-day fling out on to the waste what 
may be worth all that life can give to the collector 
of the twenty-fourth century. 

The “Koms” and the wall alike end in common- 
place squalor. The only path is within the enclo- 
sure, into the usual tortuous streets, past a ruinous 
red mosque whose curved-in windows proclaim it 
Fatimite, as does the general scheme of its architec- 
ture. Then come more twists and turns, and at last a 
cleanuphill street leads to the Citadel itself, the Matrix 
of walls and gates and ramparts that once wholly 
encircled the City over which it watches to-day. 
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CHAPTER II 


CAIRO TO MARG 
GC) hundred and ten years ago the scientific 


commission that Napoleon organised dur- 

ing his few years in this country, made a 
journey from Cairo to Salhieh, passing through 
Koubben, Matarieh, Marg, Bilbeis and Korain, the 
fort among the palm trees. It is interesting to 
recall what these travellers of other days said about 
what we now call the “ Matarieh Line.” 

“One leaves Cairo by the gate of Nassr (the 
“gate of victory). The desert is the first object 
“which attracts the eye. Its parched limits 
“encircle the walls of the city after having invaded 
‘part of the suburbs. Groups of deserted houses 
“are to be seen in the midst of this whitened plain. 
“The most considerable of these places is called 
‘““Qoubbeh (El Qoubbet e! a-adelyah, the dome or 
‘cupola of justice). It is a mosque surrounded by 
“regular edifices built with stones and having 
‘galleries before them. 

“At a league from Qoubbeh you fall in with 
‘the village of El Mataryeh. Mataryeh signifies 
‘rain or fresh water. This place in fact is the only 
‘one within a considerable distance where a spring 
“is to be found. It was formerly famous on 
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“account of the balm produced there. It is the 
‘* A’inchems’ or fountain of the Sun of the 
“ancients. 

‘The obelisk perceived here points out the 
“ruins of the ancient Heliopolis. A search has 
‘just been commenced which may lead to the 
‘discovery of more interesting objects. 

“The village of El Mardje which lies at the 
‘back of this is perceived at a great distance on 
“account of the grove by which it is surrounded. 
‘Several thousand palm trees planted in the 
“manner of a quincunx, shade the ruined huts. 

“This route which is that followed by the 
‘caravans in their journey to Syria, astonishes the 
‘European on account of the fantastical appear- 
‘ance it exhibits; it seems to form the boundary 
‘between Egypt and the desert. The sands are 
‘always on your right, the cultivated lands con- 
‘stantly on your left. The human’ eye is 
‘bewildered in the extent of the first. It gladly 
‘“reposes on the other. The more you advance the 
‘“more Egypt is covered with woods. The villages 
“are scarcely distinguishable amidst the enormous 
“masses of date trees. Large sycamores are not 
‘“uncommon and almost everywhere we meet with 
‘ vast enclosures of acacia and citron trees. But it 
‘is necessary to prevent all illusion while depicting 
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“these groves. Neither verdure, nor flowers, nor 
“rivulets embellish their neighbourhood. Trees 
“which are accompanied by so many charms in 
“ Europe, here insert their roots in an argillaceous 
“soil yawning with fissures and everywhere evincing 
“the aspect of the most hideous poverty. If the 
‘eye should wish to fix itself on one side on a more 
“active vegetation a little reflection destroys the 
“momentary impression, for the outline of the 
“desert is at the same time beheld making an 
“incursion on the cultivated land. The hillocks 
“destitute of cupolas exhibit only abandoned 
“habitations and at every step we meet with the 
“traces of agriculture, nearly effaced by the sand 
“while we search in vain for a small portion of the 
‘arid border that has been restored to husbandry.” 

What a pessimistic account! and yet it is 
exactly in the spirit of the epoch which regarded 
mountains and gorges as terrifying abodes of 
mystery, and which could find no pleasure save in 
rich and placid level country. It is the dwindling 
heritage of the century before, which delighted in 
bosky groves, peopled by classic shepherds and 
shepherdesses, which preferred vague but reassuring 
masses to suggestive details. This more restless 
age has made pre-Raphaelites of us all, and we love 
to subtilize our impressions. 
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And yet this part of the country must have 
been just as the writer describes it. We can well 
imagine those few poverty stricken native hamlets, 
hemmed in by relentless desert. This generation 
sees one long succession of suburb, all but 
continuous from Pont-de-Koubbeh to Zeitoun, the 
“Farm of Olives,” innocent alike of farms or olive 
trees. Abbassieh, hardly in existence in Bonaparte’s 
day, is now a part of Cairo. The long jerry-built 
Boulevard Abbas flanks the Railway, and ends in 
a stretch of untilled fields, and sandy mounds 
haunted by children and pariah dogs. But in spite 
of that stretch, and in spite of the large gardens 
beyond and about it, that enclose and hide big 
native houses, we have not shaken off Cairo. The 
line of houses and villas and shops is unbroken, to 
the south, as far as the barracks. And then only 
does Cairo give place to the desert, or rather the 
suburbs of the desert, the small enough expanse of 
sand that separates the city from the new 
Heliopolis and Pont-de-Koubbeh. 

The village of Demerdache close to the line is 
about as muddy and dirty as a village can well be, 
that is, at close quarters. It festers with lean dogs 
and yelling children. Only the small mosque and 
two or three minarets are picturesque, and stand 
out below the prospect of the distant Mokattams 
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and the Red Mountain. Yet in the open space 
near Demerdache is one curiosity for the careful 
observer. It was brought to my notice by a 
thoughtful fellow passenger one evening when I 
was returning from Matarieh. Just where now runs 
a road belonging to, or at least made by one of the 
many land development Companies newly sprung 
up in Egypt, used to bea tree. On this tree used 
to hang a lamp, that was lighted religiously every 
night. It served, so the pious inhabitants of 
Demerdache aver, to scare away the Djinns and 
Afreets who frighten many an honest man at night. 
Those Djinns and Afreets have ever been made 
responsible—why not, indeed ?—for the late arrival 
of State telegrams. “For though you be in the 
service of the Government, and wear a yellow 
uniform with brass buttons, and have stereotyped 
and coded rights to pensions and other privileges, 
are you the less a man ? and shall even the sonorous 
“Maslahat el Sikka Hadeed wa’l Telegraphat 
El Hakouma’—which is by interpretation the 
Egyptian State Railways and Telegraphs—protect 
you from these fearful wildfowl whose weird revels 
pollute the night ? 

Now it befell that this same road had to pass 
by way of that tree: and the tree had to fall, to 
be cut down, a martyr to progress. But the faith 
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of Demerdache was strong. Should even a Govern- 
ment road—far less a mere Company’s by-way— 
serve as a shield against the terrors of the darkness ? 
And so they erected a staff and nailed a crossbar 
thereon, and thereto they hung the beneficent 
lamp. Now mark and observe the ending of this 
tale. In the third week of April of this year 1908 
came a rainstorm, that flooded out and washed 
away house after house, that swamped most of the 
Cairo streets, and did incalculable damage on all 
sides. It will be long remembered, not only 
for its torrential violence, but yet more for its 
unseasonable arrival at a moment when all 
thought of rain had been dismissed for the next 
eight months. 

But Demerdache, that most obvious prey to 
storms and torrents, was spared: its hovels and 
mud walls were scarcely touched. And who shall 
say that the lamp had not its part therein?. 
A materialist may well deny it, and close his ears 
to the account of greater miracles vouchsafed to 
lesser effort: but let the lamp still hang there, a 
dim yellow point to those who look out of the 
windows as the train rattles past. Miracle or no 
miracle, answer, or mere fortuitous hazard, effect 
and cause, or coincidence pure and simple,—the 
faith was there; and faith, even in the East, is 
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becoming rarer, as the years go by, and the 
world grows more and more middle-aged and 
sceptical. 

And after Demerdache is more sand and more 
mud huts, past Manchiet-el-Sadr as far as the 
Avenue of Acacias that leads from the Barracks to 
Pont-de-Koubbeh Station. 

It is all a sort of grimy suburban slumland. 
And even the better prospect to the north is shut 
out at Manchiet-el-Sadr by a line of cheap houses, 
unfinished, unplastered, neither European nor 
native, inhabited, so far as one can see, by men 
whose only garb is either a bedgown or a frock-coat. 

Their womenkind stroll about the porch or 
balcony in untidy smocks and clacking slippers, 
with tousled hair, carrying coffee to the menfolk, who 
sit and play endless games of backgammon. 

Yet even this squalor can be redeemed by 
distance. If you approach Demerdache from the 
north, and keep far enough away from the railway 
line, you have the one long line of white irregular 
houses, and here and there mosques and minarets, 
broken by clumps of orange trees. There is, too, 
a big white Coptic monastery, founded 1,600 years 
ago, rebuilt quite lately. Its domes and spires rise 
in graceful confusion above a high mud wall fringed 
with vines. Within the enclosure is a garden or 
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rather an illkept plantation of trees—olive, wide- 
leaved banana, orange and lemon, palm and fig. 
Outside the wall runs a deep grassy ditch that 
leads to a grove, a real grove unlike any in the 
neighbourhood, in that it has real genuine wild 
undergrowth, grass and hemlock, and little dainty 
weeds, in and out of which twines the small wild 
convolvulus. 

Were it not for the ruinate sakieh wherein 
a camel lounges round and round the waterwheel, 
and for the big telegraph pole that peers above the 
trees a few yards away, one could forget Egypt. 

The monastery itself is not wonderfully 
monastic. The houses around the courtyard are 
peopled with untidy women and children. One 
sees no monks or priests. Nothing but the new 
white church suggests the life religious. Outside 
the gate is a motley group sitting on the grass, an 
old lady in blue, a young lady in pink, two Effendis 
in European clothes, one other native in tarboosh 
and white gown. A small child in a dull red smock 
hurries along the path, carrying a saucepan. Just 
facing the convent wall is a very awful structure— 
a country villa, one presumes—with appalling 
blue and white and red and white pillars in front of 
the porch, a tawdry contrast to everything within 
sight. And yet the Egyptian evening soothes one 
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to amiability ; one is quite pleased to contemplate 
the unfinished outline of the gamoos tethered 
yonder. The noise of the pumping engine close 
to the canal is a mere tired pant that culminates 
and ends in one final gasp of exhaustion and relief. 
The sky is luminous and unbroken save for one nice 
pink cloud far away to the north-east. And even 
the cloud seems to be behind the scenes. 

But this is a special impression, a side view, 
apart from the whole setting of the ‘“ Matarieh 
line”’ properly so called, an evening episode that 
contrasts with the sunlit afternoon, a memory 
rather than a break in the journey. Egypt is less 
real, more indulgent in the evening light. The 
impression in the early afternoon is far truer, and 
more vivid in opposition and detail. And so it is 
best to return to the line and its everyday sights, 
and stations, to resume an orderly progress from 
point to point. 

At Pont-de-Koubbeh, the first point of farewell 
to that medley of slumland and country side called 
Demerdache, the suburbs begin on the south side 
and the fields on the north. A very antipathy of 
inhabited desert and thinly-peopled cultivation. 
The North is one wide vista of changing green and 
brown, with dim blue interspaces where some tree or 
clump of trees invites the shadow. The tiny mosque 
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at the end of the Khedive’s garden rests secure and 
silent under many boughs. The garden itself is an 
ordered expanse, so far as one may see it over the 
grey irregular mud wall, dense with every kind of 
tree—orange, lemon, mulberry and many another. 

And the South? Luckless desert! The first 
sight of those mere patches of sand between and 
amid so many European houses of uncouth design, 
condemns it for a backyard, a dumping ground 
where are marooned all the old tins, brickbats, bits 
of wood, and perennial rubbish that civilisation 
drops on its way. At Koubbeh Palace, the new 
city of Heliopolis is visible, far different from the 
city of On, stronghold of the North land, where 
once Joseph was supreme. 

This Heliopolis is a modern embryo town, a 
mass of scaffolding that veils potential Casinos, 
hotels and villas, and all that follows on the 
imagination of Capitalism. And yet, beyond the 
new city of the Sun, are glimpses of a low range of 
hills, far off, rolling mounds of grey and ochre, 
flooded with changing clefts and lakes of shadow, 
now steel-blue, now paler cobalt, now a rough 
dusty purple as the sun passes over them. It is at 
least the echo of the desert. 

The train moves on past orange gardens 
wherein stand yet more semi-Continental houses, lit 
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with a flare of clinging Bougainvillia, as garish and 
unnatural as the crude wrappers of the dames and 
damsels who lean over the balconies or sit about in 
the porch. It is a land of perpetual Levantine 
afternoon; where the week’s washing flops and 
shakes to the wind on the house-tops. 

Between Zeitoun and Matarieh is more back- 
yard — excessively and extravagantly backyard. 
The only reality is the North side of the 
railway. There a certain change appears, a 
delimitation between suburb and village, new and 
old. A mud wall along the small canal con- 
ceals all but the tops of the trees and houses of 
Matarieh village, and those same houses, so far as 
they are visible, no longer flaunt the Bourse and all 
the Capitulations in one’s face. They stand, 
secluded, deferential to the village, its minaret and 
its mosque, and its few deep dark cypresses. 

There is something singularly individual and 
attractive about a cypress. It is reminiscent, self- 
contained. It would be exotic, were it not so quiet. 
In Italian cemeteries, near the sea coast, it sets 
aside the more impulsive beauty of the scenery, 
suggesting, rather, kindly memories and comments 
on the lives of those who lie near its shadow. 

And that shadow lapses thoughtfully from one 
grave to the next, through the livelong day. The 
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sun rises, achieves his height, slowly fails and falls 
to his setting and the memory of his own glory. 
The cypress stands pensive, above those whom it 
protects, and its shadow passes with the sun from 
one to the other. It is a sundial of mortality. 

After Matarieh, modernity is the merest 
episode. It has not touched the palm groves of 
Marg. Even the train is a convenient anachronism, 
and, recognising its duty to its environment, sub- 
sides fussily into the siding anxious to return as 
soon as may be to its proper Cairo terminus, and 
the whirl of mechanism and makeshift civilisation. 

Matarieh seems to have been left untouched 
by the tide of suburban speculation, to have 
remained a village, the choice of a few Europeans 
and the natural refuge of its own native population. 
There is an atmosphere of peace and dilapidation 
about the principal streets, if they can be called 
streets. On one side are small houses standing 
back in real gardens that glow with a mass of 
flowers, on the other are casual expanses of waste 
ground enclosed by mud walls against which are 
weird hedges of cactus, prehistoric, angular, un- 
canny, as entirely Egyptian as might be the 
conception of a gamoos in a former state of 
existence, crystallised for the mystification of 
modern beholders. 
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But at any rate the streets are full of light and 
colour. The pink, blue, mauve, red, white and 
yellow of the flowers, the brilliant orange of a stray 
barrow laden with fruit, the garish reiteration of 
the unavoidable Bougainvillia—which might here 
be perfect were it not of the wrong colour—these 
epitomise the life and spirit of the place, an 
accessory that had hoped to be a suburb of Cairo. 
The streets lead eventually to a definite main road, 
a clear exposition of the country side and its 
orientation. Far away to the left is Cairo, a dim 
pale impression of the curves and spires of the 
citadel, the two blue peaks of the Pyramids, the 
dusty scaur of the Mokattams. That view and its 
details are inevitable within a ten-mile radius of the 
city, yet the surroundings emphasise or diminish, 
intensify or minimise the impression of it all. 

Tothe right hand are trees and fields, and the grey 
heaps and mounds that once were On. Near them 
is the one subdued, yet striking contrast that recalls 
their former life, the obelisk that was a mere sentry 
at the mighty gates. You may visit it, admire it, 
decipher its inscriptions, but its presence is almost 
a resentful protest against the possibilities of the 
Pharaohs and the probabilities of the fellah, a 
lonely record of a dead city and its forgotten gods. 
Here it was that Joseph rose to power, and married 
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his master’s daughter, even Asenath, the daughter 
of Potipherah, the priest of On; and Joseph’s name 
was called by Pharaoh Zaphnath-paaneah—as it is 
written in the book of Genesis, of which each 
chapter and each verse gains confirmation year by 
year, as the wise men of the West discover and 
decipher stele and tombstone, arch and epitaph, in 
Babylon, or Memphis, Nineveh or Thebes of the 
Hundred Gates. 

The second “ sight ” of Matarieh is the ostrich 
farm, on the south side of the line. It consists of 
a small house standing in a ring of mud-walled 
compartments wherein are one or two or several 
sulky, cynical, morose ostriches. Their eggs and 
feathers are shown and sold inside the house. 

The roof is the best part of the Establishment, 
for there there is the view not only of desert, fields, 
Cairo, and the Mokattams, but also of the palm 
grove of Marg, and beyond it, far away to the 
East, the hills that watch the Ismailia canal, pale 
crescent curves of white and luminous yellow. 
And from certain distances and in certain lights 
they take the faintest possible flush of rose. 

The third and last “sight” is the Virgin’s 
tree. The Church of the Holy Family is modern, 
obtrusively modern. Yet even this age of bureau- 
cracy and steam could produce and ackowledge La 
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Salette and Lourdes, could believe in Bernadette 
Soubirous, and confront modern medical science 
with the ancient intercession of Our Lady. And so 
this modern church is an enceinte of Catholic 
adaptation. It cannot neutralise itself. It is the 
modern evidence of an old and alien faith in an old 
and alien land. And it harmonises with the 
modern mosque and minaret hard by, just as its 
eternal faith and dogma harmonise with the eternal 
faith and dogma of Islam. The one protests, the 
other is resigned. Both are equally confident of 
themselves, neglectful of the future. 

After the Church, begins the main street of 
Matarieh, which is at the same time the high road 
to Cairo. It is a wide shaded way flanked by 
small boxlike shops, purely or almost purely native, 
gay with colour of kerchiefs, clothes, shawls, and 
staring brick-red chests with uncouth paintings on 
the sides and lid, spiashes of mustard yellow and 
green that recall vanished notions of Red Indians 
in all their war paint. 

A barrow full of oranges close to one of the 
shops, tinges the whole street, and suggests an echo 
of the Hesperides. Natives old and young, men 
and women, go about their business as if no such 
beings as tourists existed. And, most conspicuous 
and dignified of all these, Bedouins lounge about, 
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here, there, and everywhere. Some of them are 
sheikhs, men of a certain standing, stately figures, 
in fine flowing robes. They have gold or silver 
thread woven into the camel’s hair girdle which 
encircles and maintains their headgear, a sort of 
shawl that shades the brows, and falls over the 
back and shoulders. 

They are chiefs, men of authority, dealers and 
breeders of lean horses. Others there are, also 
dignified, but less stately, more devil-may-care. 
A humorous recklessness lurks in their unconcerned 
eyes. They are grooms, and tend the horses which 
their richer fellow tribesmen buy. All of them, rich 
or poor, are dark men with deep-set eyes, and 
strongly-marked brows, noses and chins. 

The row of shops soon comes to an end, 
opening the view to the North, and to the wide 
expanse of quiet green fields. To the right hand— 
one could not see it for the houses—is a most entic- 
ing grove, thick with dark bushes, whose foliage is 
just beginning to stand out, a detached tracery of 
deep or light green against the dying afternoon. 
For the sun is now failing, and the glow for which 
all the afternoon was waiting is about to appear. 
The big mauve and grey clouds have rolled away 
and all the sky is open and clear, suggesting 
already the slow growth of that evening light that 
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will swell to a sheet of pale citron, then darken to 
saffron, suffused later with orange and flushes 
of red. 

But beyond the immediate sphere of the falling 
sun all the sky is white-grey as though there were 
no sunset. It also will change to heavy shades of 
lead patched with pale ochre and red, brown and 
smoky purple, a striking contrast to the refined 
gold of the undersky. 

And at the end of all things that sky is all one 
colour. I have seen it, just before the night had 
full possession of the country side, blue as the 
enamel on the great copper vessels men sell in 
the market. 

One may go yet further afield and see some of 
the villages beyond the Ismailia canal. The ride, 
such as it is, has its own placid interest. The 
canal is always a pleasure. Boats with big 
triangular sails drift steadily up or down; the ripple 
from their bows is as even and regular as the lives 
of the men who steer them. Strings of camels pass 
along the banks, bobbing their heads and swaying 
their long necks, padding along the uneven path. 

In one village there is an old Coptic Church. 
It is plain enough, save for some quaint and ancient 
wood screens, and rows of eikons hanging on the 
walls, pictures of Saints whose names seem 
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unfamiliar in their Coptic spelling. Yet they are 
all, or almost all, old friends of our own faith of 
which the Coptic communion is one of the oldest 
versions. The figures are angular, devout, realistic 
to the last degree of conviction. One luckless 
martyr is being sawn in two, and the red stain of 
his blood seems even now, like the blood of St. 
Januarius, to flow down his pale limbs and trickle 
over the painted panel before the eyes of the 
faithful. 

The priests, pleasant, if rather grubby, old 
men, are proud of their yellow parchment book of 
ritual, and point to the big black head-letters, and 
the arabesques in the decorative script. 

In that same village is an incubator, of all 
things, a catacomb of hot narrow passages whose 
walls drip with steamy moisture. In the walls are 
little arched openings through which one sees, as it 
were, the very workshop of incubation. In one are 
nothing but eggs in a serried mass. In another, 
hatching has barely commenced, and the whole 
cavity is one seething bubbling mass of yellow 
down, nearly ready to leave that foster-mother of 
heat and mud-brick. In a third, progress and life 
is more marked. Tiny fluffy chickens wander and 
clamber about the oval wilderness, pecking and 
cheeping, exploring their new and wonderful future. 
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At last, some few, bolder and stronger than the 
rest, discover that a great highway rings their 
world round, leads to an opening into a greater and 
more mysterious world. Thither they attain, and 
there they stay until their complaint is heard by the 
attendant boy who takes them out and introduces 
them to reality. It is a dingy stifling curiosity. 
The system of exchange and commission is quaintly 
practical. The women of the village bring round 
a basketful of eggs and are at once given a basket- 
ful of newly hatched chickens. But those same 
chickens struggle and squabble in the basket, and 
some few are sturdy enough to emerge. These are 
the property, the percentage of the incubator, and 
are given over to its owners. 

The village itself is, like all villages, a mere 
collection of mud huts with the usual groups of 
dirty children who scuttle about the doorways. 
Through one door I saw an unusual winding 
stairway to the roof, massive by contrast, with 
strange angles and curves. 

The omdeh or headman, a dignified person 
with quiet attractive robes, a black mantle over a 
flowing garment of striped black and yellow, owns 
the one real house in the whole hamlet. It is a 
most crude semi-European building, a revel of 
stucco and astonishing frescoes of dancing girls, 
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pyramids, canals, the Nile, a sea view, flowers in 
vases, fantastic ineptitudes daubed on the walls by 
some Italian mason who doubtless thought himself 
a second Michel Angelo reproducing the Sistine 
Chapel to the amazed eyes of Islam. 

The musty atmosphere of the interior dominates 
all, until the omdeh, worthy man, opens a window 
and points with pride to the view of the fields, trees, 
and distant villages—just the same view as that 
seen from any other point—and calls attention to 
the purity and special merit of the outer air. 

Well, it is more or less pure, and the contrast 
idealises it, and even drives away the memory of 
the sickly sherbet and gritty coffee one had to drink 
with chosen thanks and compliments. 

From Ezbet-el-Nakhle to Marg is one long 
palm grove broken here and there by open spaces. 
Ezbet-el-Nakhle itself is gloomy. The trees are 
too tall, too slim, too close together, their trunks 
too sombre above the dull clods of loam and the 
sparse weeds and shrubs. But after that grove and 
the succeeding open space beginsa sea of green and 
white corn out of which palms rise in lanes—in 
clumps, or one by one, short thick masses of feathery 
silvery green, or tall, slender, and graceful as the 
masts of a ship. The rough trunks redden as the 
sun catches them and passes through their foliage 
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with iridescent opal steps. The corn quivers and 
sways to every breath of wind that changes its 
colour. 

Far off, a donkey sidles along some narrow 
track bearing a blue-gowned woman and her child. 
Her man walks by her side. It is an echo of the 
Holy Family. Hereand there appears a delightful 
white-robed figure clambering up a palm tree, 
labouring cheerfully over the rough bark. Overhead 
the kites skirl and wheel and swoop, now to the 
very earth, now right into the upper sky. 

To the West where the palms are thickest, 
appears the flank of the Mokattam range. Here 
and there in the purple dusty mass are tiny mists of 
red patches, suggested rather than apparent, in that 
great blue wall. The Railway line towards Cairo 
dwindles to a steely black apex between tree trunks. 

Just before Marg village is the cemetery, a 
huddled hamlet of tombs, queer shapes of white 
and grey. They dull the palm trees and bring out 
little unsuspected tinges of colour, dead branches, 
clusters of bronze dates, shreds of darker foliage. 

The north side of the line is nothing less than 
a forest in a cornfield. The trees fall away in 
straight lanes through which the light slants in 
long golden rays, that disperse and lose themselves 
in the dense dark silence. 
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Marg itself is a circle of brown mud houses, 
under the eternal palms. But there are other 
trees and plants, straggling above and between the 
roofs of the huts, tangled and dusty, along the bank 
of the small canal that seems to lead nowhere in 
particular, and to be the merest excuse for the reeds 
and branches that flank it and almost hide the 
booths and coffee stalls on the bank. The way 
through the village is a maze of dirty paths between 
dirty walls. Little need to linger, even if it is 
picturesque in its way here and there. But the 
wanderings of the maze are interminable, and lead 
one, perforce, past every hovel that ever was built 
by the Marg villagers, through alleys that seem 
blind, until they reveal a sudden turning, anda 
fresh alley. 

But at last the open ground appears. The 
usual pariah dogs slink about and about. The 
usual children scuffle and scramble over. the mud 
heaps and look up a moment and squeal for back- 
sheesh, but subside at a word or two of their own 
language. Away to the left, against the door of 
one of the hovels, is a group squatting round one 
individual whose head is being shaved by the 
village barber. A small child in dull red shift 
sidles along the wall and in turn squats down close 
to the victim. 
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SHEIK’S TOMB, MATARIEH 


Opposite is a long mud wall that apparently 
bounds the village. An opening in it leads once 
more into the palm forest and the sea of corn—a 
very flood of shimmering swaying barley and wheat, 
in which stand delightful sakiehs, droning and creak- 
ing as the cows go lazily round, and the water plashes 
out of the pots. Pretty dark-eyed girls, erect and 
graceful, pass along the narrow broken path, one 
hand touching the wall, the other steadying the jars 
on their heads. White-clad men and boys tend 
the water-wheels and urge on the cows. Here and 
there, in the middie distance, some tiny figure 
scampers or tumbles about in the corn. 

To return to the Station, unless you care to 
plough through that dusty and miry maze of village 
(it can be the one or the other at the caprice of winter 
weather), you must go forward into the forest, and 
then wander hither and thither, bearing more or 
less consistently to your left hand. So you will 
pass the village on the north side and eventually 
reach the Railway line. One attractive picture 
there is, close to the Station—a sheikh’s tomb just 
outside the circle of houses, its dome squat and crude, 
with queer rough moulding. Above the wall appears 
the dipping creaking pole of a shadoof. A brown 
figure with a red tarboosh stands at the door. The 
white walls are daubed with rude frescoes. A 
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sudden glint of light breaks through the trees and 
passes over the tomb and the vine that clambers 
above it, then whitens the rough grass that grows 
between the mud-plastered pedestals of the palm 
trees. 

From the Station you again see the entrance 
to the village, the booths, the tangle of creepers, 
willows and rushes. But itisall asleep. Even the 
children have disappeared, the hens and turkeys 
are invisible. One solitary cat prowls furtively 
about the roof of a hut, and then vanishes also. 
Only the flies are wideawake, and buzz round one’s 
head, settle on one’s hand, giving the sensation of 
that slimy stinging loathsome tickle which only the 
Egyptian fly can achieve to perfection. 
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CHAPTER III 
FROM THE SEMIRAMIS HOTEL 


OME Fairy Godmother it must have been who 
gave the name “Semiramis” to that big 
white Hotel on the Nile Bank. The very 

word stirs the memory and the imagination. 
“JT am the Queen Semiramis. 
The whole world and the Sea that is 


In fashion like a chrysophras 
The noise of all men labouring . 


All these ee cast heneath we ee 
And all found lesser than I was.” 

It is a very luxury of sense and sound and 
thought. Yet if you turn your eyes away from the 
building to the river, the echo of it rises infinite 
and indefinite. 

The river, as the sun stays on a windy spring 
day before setting, awaits the impressive change from 
restless afternoon to the dim mystery of lengthening 
shadows. Everything is dusty, colourless, im- 
patient ; and as the sun sinks down slowly below 
the tree tops, it flashes through them, throwing on 
the river a pillar of light, violet as the heart of an 
electric arc, blazing through the quivering yellow 
streaks of water. The fringe of trees help to 
define the more delicate gradations of the evening. 
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As the sun drops down, the pillar of light 
dwindles to a cone, brilliant as some memory of a 
gold-sheeted cupola—the dome, perhaps, of the 
Shwe Dagon. The water softens and then hardens 
and sets in an inlay of silver and jade under the 
arches of the bridge. The trees stand unresponsive, 
opposing the sunset, strong and vigorous against 
the wider glow of the last gleams. Through them 
appears a building, the Agricultural College, round 
as the dome of a Sheikh’s tomb; its modernity 
below is hidden. Boats—feluccas and gyassas— 
drift up and down, with sails that droop like folded 
wings, black, when the cone of light invades them, 
like some funeral gondola. They escort the day- 
light to its resting place. They enter smooth open 
spaces of water on which the changing cobalt and 
ultramarine streaks of wind encroach. They start 
and hurry onward as the wind rises in sulky fits, 
and bends the long line of palms which lie to the 
South. 

Between those palms, through the film of dust 
that the afternoon wind raised, you can see the 
pyramids. Before the sun fell behind the trees, 
those two great peaks suggested vague violet 
shadows, softened to the grey of the afternoon, 
awaiting the suspicion of red behind that grey dusty 
sky. Now, as the light fails, they fail, and only 
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exist as we remember them—and, as they will be 
in a few hours,—dark shadows of eternity, dwarfed 
when we approach them, stunted, sullen, moody, 
frowning at the unconquerable desert, brooding 
over their first days. Yet, if we draw back, they 
recede into sharp outlines, higher and higher at 
every backward step we take, dominating us, 
pointing to Heaven, and challenging, as it were, 
eternity itself. 

The shifting sand hills know them, and we 
may know or at least see them, mocking our 
mortality. As far as they are from high Heaven, 
so far are we from them. Now, in the sunset, we 
lose them. We can see the light coming on to the 
river in golden flashes through the trees. We have 
lost the dim intermittent outline of the desert hills. 
They appeared, half an hour ago, faint and purple 
under a pearl-pale sky. The lights come out, one 
after the other, the sound of the river settles to its 
monotonous ripple, the murmurous knowledge of 
the night. The rattle of carriages is accentuated, 
broken by the explosive passage of motor cars. 
They too are bearing men and women over unlit 
stretches of road, to look at the pyramids and 
forget the river that darkens before our eyes, and in 
its turn, forgets us. 
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CHAPTER IV 
OLD CARRE 


VERYTHING along the road that leads to 
Old Cairo and Roda Island emphasizes the 
climax of destruction and modernity in Cairo. 

Kasr-el-Doubara, the starting point, is more 
or less permanent. On the one side are the 
Ministries. They cannot vanish so long as Egypt is 
Egypt. The very street that leads into them from 
Bab-el-Louk is named Sharia-el-Dawaween, the 
street of the Divans. And what are Ministries 
under Ottoman auspices, “but Divans whereon sit 
“young men of good families, doubtful reputation 
‘‘and assured irreproachable private income ”—I 
quote a phrase from Constantinople. They smoked 
cigarettes and drank coffee and now and again 
wrote letters on their knee or against their elbows: 
they used anything and everything but a decent 
permanent official table. 

Now of course Egypt has shaken off that 
Eastern tradition, has purged the characters of its 
government servants, has banished indolence: and 
the Ministries are “ fructuosae officinae”’ fruitful 
factories of prosperity and industry, haunted by 
active messengers, busy clerks, preoccupied Heads 
of Departments. 


A FRUIT STALL, BULAK 


Opposite the big gates of the Ministries is a 
wealth of great white houses, the dwellings of those 
in power,—modern, yet reasonably substantial, and 
almost entirely unoriental. Pointed roofs and 
turrets accentuate the invasion of the West, 
and here, and here alone, the Bougainvillia revels 
unashamed and harmonious over porch and window. 
Only at one point the Eternal East asserts itself— 
quite close to the General’s House, and the 
Agency,—a note of contrast. Two Cupolas appear 
above the modern railings. These are the tombs 
of Sheikhs, saintly men held in such veneration 
that even wealth and official grandeur must perforce 
leave them undisturbed. _ 

The real transition only commences at some 
distance from this quarter—whose undermost 
foundation, so legends say, is an Arab cemetery. 
There, beyond the big white houses, were once 
palaces, haunted with strange memories of every 
kind of extravagant vice. One gathers hints of 
oubliettes and trapdoors, of discarded favourites, or 
over-audacious conspirators and their sudden descent 
from aspiration to reality. Now there are no more 
palaces. They have given place to the beginnings, 
or half-finished shells of great hotels or villas, rising 
layer by layer on ground whose every yard is worth 
good minted gold. 
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A little further on is one untouched corner 
that progress has left alone. The whole of this 
corner is historic. 

There is, first of all, the low white dome and 
the walls of the mosque and convent of the howling 
Dervishes. Beyond that, nearer to the river, are 
many palm trees and sycamores and cypresses. In 
their midst is a fairly big blue building, in the Arab 
style; close to it is one of those unusual striated 
cupola-minarets that are to be seen here and there 
in Cairo. The house was built by the Duc 
D’Aumont, for himself. He had been a page at 
Charles X’s court, and had seen the troublous 
changes of the early “forties.” Even in those 
young days he must have heard many a tale of the 
final extinction of Feudalism and “Grand 
Seigneurie”’ in the flames and lowering smoke of 
the Revolution. The generation of grown-up 
courtiers, amidst whom he moved, could well 
remember those few awful years that culminated 
in the sudden, exotic and imperial rise of France, 
soaring as an eagle soars, over all Europe—even 
over this very land of Egypt. And just before his 
birth had been the strange lurid magnificence, 
incomprehensible to our modern thought, of that 
period that recalls in some measure our own English 
Regency. Does not Barbey D’Aurevilly tell us of 
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the superb officers, the high-born contemptuous 
dames, the pale proud maids who lived and died 
unwed, in an age that maintained as supreme a 
contempt for the shopkeepers and notaries and 
doctors as had ever inflated their great ancestors 
under the “Sun-Monarch,” the incomparable 
Louis XIV? And Balzac? Balzac, who creates a 
world of yet more strange figures,—types to us, 
though they were men and women to him and to 
his day. All that world was on the very fringe of 
the birth of this Duc D’Aumont, and all its 
traditions were bone of his bone, and flesh of his 
flesh. And as he grew up, he saw these traditions, 
these memorials of France and her greatness— 
memorials that no land can equal for their own 
peculiar and intrinsic glamour—fade into the 
darkness,—even as the columns of an Egyptian 
temple fade into the shadow, and loom above the 
heads of those who grope in and out, dazed, 
abashed, disconcerted by the silence of a presence 
that knows them not. He saw the hurry and 
worry of the little people, who strove to capture 
a foothold on the steps of greatness. And he 
retreated disheartened and disgusted, to that very 
land which marked the most distant point of the 
eagle’s flight, to the city of Alexander, and thence 
to the city of Napoleon,—Napoleon, who even 
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in his day was a living and livid memory to all 
Europe. . 

Near the very house that Napoleon himself 
had occupied, the Duc D’Aumont built himself this 
house. For it, he bought many acres of ground, 
even as far as the island of Roda, where Napoleon 
had quartered his men. He cultivated these acres 
and watered them, and added field to field, till he 
could, from his windows, see glebe and meadow and 
trees and peaceful cattle, and for a moment 
imagine himself once again in Normandy. And 
here he lived and died, an exile. 

The whole region is instinct with memories 
of France. Bonaparte’s fort was at the end of 
the Aqueduct. His soldiers remained on Roda 
island until he could transfer them to Bedrechein, 
across and up the river; and while they were on the 
island they made free with the nearest mosque. 
Bonaparte’s house still stands, ruinous though it is, 
just past the narrow street that is called Masr 
el-Kadima,—" Cairo the Old.” Its proper name, 
so Lane says, should be “ Masr el-Atika.” The 
house has certain stained glass windows by which 
it may be recognised. They seem tawdry, but 
somehow not entirely modern, and on one of the 
stones of the doorway is a low relief of two storks 
amid arabesques of leaves and boughs, craning their 
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long beaks into a vase. Opposite the windows of the 
rooms wherein he lived, is a great unkempt garden. 

The east side of the road, before you reach the 
Aqueduct, is a barren waste, uninvaded as yet 
except by sundry big heaps of ashlar stone. 
Beyond it are the European cemeteries. The trees 
above the high wall shelter the dead who knew this 
country before ever speculation or progress had 
touched it. In the old English cemetery the last 
grave is that of one who had seen many of these, 
who had known them and buried them, young and 
old, worn out or taken by surprise. He, whom all 
English Cairo followed to his last resting place 
beneath those quiet boughs,* is the last habitant of 
that acre of God which harbours so many who 
would fain have lain under the yews and within 
sight of the lych-gate of some peaceful age-old 
churchyard in the land that sent them forth to 
other lands, to show with their lips and in their lives, 
its own fullness and honour, to prove its strength 
in that they could forgive and forget its mistakes 
and reinterpret it to those who had only seen its 
weakness and misinterpreted its power. 

The Aqueduct dominates the frontier between 
new and old Cairo, in one stiff series of arches, 
even as El Ghury built it. The line is broken now 


* The late Dean Butcher. 
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and again, but anyone can realise the continuity 
from the river to the Citadel. The buttresses 
stand out like the towers of Kentish Oast-houses, 
all the way to the red-grey silent Mokattams. 

Then begins the narrow street of old Cairo, 
between high houses, and squalid picturesque 
shops. Here and there these divide, and reveal a 
glimpse of the island of Roda, a moment of corn- 
field, an instantaneous photograph of ancient white 
horses or buffaloes, forlorn and motionless, tethered 
to the nearest mimosa tree. And here and there is 
a carven doorway, a latticed window, a balcony, a 
minaret above rough walls—evidence that the 
East has not wholly deserted this quarter of a 
modernised city, even though the tramlines run 
through this very street to the new Nile bridge. 

At one point to the left hand, the absence of 
houses opens up the view to what looks like a 
genuine Esbeh, or farmstead, enclosed by a mud 
wall. It would be incongruous, were not its 
surroundings so pathetic and instinct with the 
memory of lost and undisturbed days. 

We come now to a parting of the ways. On 
the right hand is Roda Island, on the left the 
Sharia-el-Oabwa which leads into Old Cairo. Why 
it should be spelt with that annoying “unguarded” 
Q (to adapt a “Bridge” expression) goodness 
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alone, and the spellers, know. Luckless disin- 
herited letter that ‘“ modernists’”—and not always 
modernists, as witness the writers of the Napoleonic 
reports—delight to rob of its “u,” showing it up in 
all its bald protesting anachronism! The ancients 
were wiser. They had their old disused disinherited 
letter, Koppa, with Q-like rounds and curves and 
tails, but they used it to brand sheep, not streets 
—a more decent and obscure relegation, that even 
Cadmus might have approved. The walls—they 
are actual walls—of the Sharia-el-Oabwa were once 
part of a mosque. One may still see the big 
quoins, the arches filled in with brick and rubble, 
with even a scrap of painting here and there. 

The street goes uphill and then downhill into 
the quarter. Above the wall, at the bottom of the 
slope, rises a rough minaret with wooden balcony, 
overshadowed by an entangling tree. These trees 
are a feature of Cairo. They appear between two 
houses, against the dome of a mosque or tomb, 
above a wall—unexpected always, and delightful. 
They contribute, as does everything genuine in the 
older and more real parts of the city, to the exact 
note of the near East. And this near East is at 
first a puzzle and then a delight. For it achieves 
an undoubted major effect and entity, but always 
out of minor tones. The narrow winding streets, 
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the houses, the people, all have their part therein. 
For example, the walls of the houses are grey or 
white, except for occasional stretches of pale green 
or blue under curved gables. But the surface, 
crude and vile in itself, and hopelessly uninspired, 
is softened to velvet by no more and no less than 
the accidental presence of myriads of cobwebs, soft 
dark patches that redeem the plastered background. 

Again, the costumes of the people are never 
prominent. You will never see violent red, flaming 
yellow, or electric blue. Dull pink, or mauve, or 
purple that is almost black—these prevail. But as 
the men and women pass from the shadow to the 
light, or better still, stand half in shadow half in 
light, the folds of their garments quiver, iridescent 
as some fabric of shot silk, suggestive and receptive 
of the heat and the strong sun. And even the sky 
is mild, luminous, blue, an exact medium for the 
wonderful changes of sunrise or sunset. It is like 


some canvas or paper that can take and welcome 
wide washes of changing colour whose tones and 
half tones merge impalpably into one whole surface. 

The Oabwa street now winds through its own 
real environment. So narrow is it that the big 
square protruding windows above almost meet; 
the women who sit behind the lattice-work could 
shake hands, or exchange drinking vessels across 
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A STREET SCENE, OLD CAIRO 


the street. It turns at last sharp to the right, and 
is no longer a city street but a road between 
detached houses: and on one side are no houses, 
nothing but big mounds of ‘“ Sebbakh” which 
means deposit. Those mounds are the kitchen 
middens of Islam, Rome, and Greece, on to which 
were thrown day by day, broken pots, pans, stones 
and tiles, anything and everything that once was 
careless refuse, and now is history. 

Then suddenly comes open ground, a wide 
road straight ahead, the Sharia-el-Saghir. Here 
again the trees idealise the rough common native 
houses, and frame a scene that in itself would be 
nothing more than a mere everyday fragment. 

Parallel to the road and to the heaps or 
“Koms” of “ Sebbakh” is the Helouan Railway ; 
and beyond that is the Coptic Quarter, and therein 
some of the oldest buildings that Cairo can show. 
It is the quarter known as Babylon, and there, 
close to the Church of St. George and the smaller 
church of the Moallaka—the Patriarchate—is the 
Roman gate of Babylon, flanked with great round 
donjons. The whole neighbourhood is rather a 
puzzle, a problem for irrigation experts; for most 
of the ground must have been brought and deposited 
year by year by the Nile. Even now within the 
hollow donjons—which may have been guard-towers 
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—are a few inches of green stagnant infiltration 
water, close to what may have been quays, below 
the old gateway. The cornice below that gateway 
still stands out: its two straight lines converge; 
and, just where they meet, sits a solitary falcon, 
silent and fierce-eyed, watched jealously by the 
common kites that hover here and there, and perch 
on the walls of the house. That house was once a 
donjon, a great round guard-tower: and only the 
narrowest luck saved the other guard-towers. For 
a well-meaning and worthy Copt pulled down one 
tower that he might build himself a dwelling place 
close to the Church. Here at least were his good 
intentions paving stones of evil omen, in that they 
destroyed that huge relic of Rome and encroached 
even on the Moallaka Church itself. They respected 
neither ramparts nor religion in anything save 
observances. The faithful may pardon, but the 
curious can but deplore. 

The Church of the Moallaka is a gem of detail 
in a perfect setting. The entrance to it is through 
the house of the Coptic notable. The open door 
reveals the forecourt, whose walls are softened by 
drooping foliage of trees ; in the middle is an oblong 
tank wherein stand two short stunted palms; then 
a flight of steps leads up to the Church itself, or, 
rather, to its ante-hall—a wonder of subdued colour 
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and intricate design, almost all modern, but 
faithfully adapted to ancient traditions. One 
actual old panel remains, a low relief in dark wood, 
in which are squat devout figures. The ceiling 
is brilliant, with painted and gilded beams. 

The interior of the Church is jewelled with 
beauty. The curious long white pulpit on pillars, 
the frieze of sorrowful silent eikons, the quaint 
rafters, arched like the ribs of a galley—these recall 
the aspect of a College Hall—the marvellous old 
woodwork wherein are insets of ivory tracery, as 
minute and delicate as the finest lace ever lady 
wore, a triumph of perfect unison and elaborate 
detail. Further, the accessories are curious, and 
in entire harmony—the baptistery, some unexpected 
rooms aloft, and after the winding stairway, a sudden 
outlook through a narrow window on to the donjon 
wall, and a glimpse over the handrail into the nave 
of the Church. 

Therein all is softened to a luminous harmony 
of rich red and brown and black. For the light 
steals through the stained glass panes in the roof, 
and welds the colours it left into those it now 
enhances. Without the walls the wind rises and 
falls like the voice of the sea. 

Whata contrast all this is to the outside—to the 
dreary Helouan line, the dust heaps, the huge crude 
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curve of the basilicon of St. George. And against 
this is the protest of yet more donjons, wedged in 
between basilicon and house and walls. Then 
follows the great wall, built in Roman strength and 
solidity, and at the base of it, the gate leading into 
the Coptic Quarter,—a thick strong old gate, firmly 
barred. The key to the bar isa curved piece of 
wood, that is thrust into an opening and worked 
laboriously until it releases some catch and slowly 
draws back the bar, opening the gate, and revealing 
a narrow street, wherein is rich promise of a network 
of quiet ways. 

All the sights of the Coptic Quarter are hidden 
away in unexpected corners, absolutely undiscover- 
able, were it not for the children who run before 
one, clamouring for “ backsheesh” but who scuttle 
off, at the word of command, to a neighbour’s house 
to fetch the keys of Churches. Those children are 
true aboriginal Copts. Their features are wholly 
different to those of the Moslems who live outside 
this their narrow stronghold. Here and there you 
may even see a genuine ancient Egyptian Pharaonic 
face, firm of line, hard and keen of eye. That 
small boy, yonder, has the very face of St. John or 
St. Mark, as the painter caught it on his eikon five 
hundred yearsago. Incidentally the little girls who 
clamour the loudest for coin, are clean and pretty. 
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A DISTANT VIEW OF THE PYRAMIDS 


They look you in the face and laugh, then scurry 
off for the key to some unexplored place. The 
women bring it, unveiled, languid, nonchalant. 
They slouch into the Churches, lapse on toa bench, 
repeat in a blank uninterested voice the name of 
this or that Saint, the drift of one or another legend. 

Almost all the Coptic Quarter has some sort 
of interest. Here is a bit of carving, there a bold 
capital, a quaint door knocker, a glimpse through a 
breach in the wall of a tomb inside a house, ora 
tiny well whose edge is castellated with the old 
time marks of many ropes that drew up and let 
down the buckets. And through just such un- 
suspected entrances shall you come upon a Church 
or other memorial. 

Of all memorials, the strangest and most 
touching is a cemetery, grey with dust, framed in 
grey walls, and carpeted with grey dead leaves and 
twigs. In it are some ten or twelve tombs, not 
more. These are oblong vaults, the one next to 
the other, on low raised terraces, save one or two, 
which are all but hidden, just above the ground. 
They are almost all European and date from the 
“forties.”’ You can read French, Spanish, Italian, 
Maltese names. Here is one “ Marie Ozanne.” 
She must have come from the Channel Islands; 
and she died here in Cairo, 70 years ago, when the 
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19th century was still young. On another, the 
smallest of the tombs, in a recess—close to Marie 
Ozanne—is a Latin inscription : 
Homerus de Boreanis 
Garoli:de i Va fees eee 
mense XIV aetatis suae. 

There is an Arab vault—or perhaps Coptic. 
Its doorway is arched with Moslem curves, and at 
the beginning of the curves are curling rams’ horns, 
carved in stone. 

The Coptic Churches within the Coptic 
Quarter are well known to most visitors, although 
their interest is perhaps only to the antiquary. 
Yet they have their individual features. In one 
is a tiny crypt with alcoves and niches; in another 
one or two onyx pillars, an old wooden rood-screen 
or a porphyry column. The Church of St. Sergius 
has a shrine for eikons, a small amphitheatre whose 
steps lead up to the central panel whereon is 
painted the death of the Virgin, an epitome of 
piety and suffering. In that same church is a 
screen.on which are tiny panels of sycamore wood, 
whereon are carved biblical figures and scenes in 
low relief. But all that these few forgotten 
Churches can suggest is enhanced and immor- 
talised in the perfection of the Moallaka, the 
shrine of the Patriarch. 
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The narrow tortuous streets lead back, between 
the high old houses, to the gate. The open sun- 
light illumines the pergola above and the vine 
that is wreathed about the woodwork. Again the 
great door creaks and swings slowly on its hinges. 
A man rushes to a hidden alcove in the walls and 
pulls out the curious toothed key. His strange 
gestures, as he waves it about, are explained by 
the fact that he is dumb, and that he lives on 
the stray piastres of the charitable. 

All the way back to the main street of Old 
Cairo is brilliant, dusty, infested with flies, and 
the noise of children and wrangling natives, whose 
excited speech is as the gobbling of infuriated 
turkey-cocks. They are quite oblivious of all but 
themselves, and would be amazed to stupefaction 
were anyone to suggest that a lower tone of voice 
would serve equally well for the communication 
of their ideas and grievances. Usually the most 
acute outbursts are connected with the life history 
of a couple of piastres. 

There is a moment’s silence during the short 
ascent between the mosque-walls, and the shorter 
descent to the blue placard whereon is immortalised 
in white letters “Sharia El-Oabwa.” The little 
street is all but deserted, but in the main street the 
noise all begins again, and there is added to it the 
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clang and rattle of trams, their jangling bells and 
squealing horns. 

Yet if you are not forced to return to modern 
Cairo, you may escape the noise and neglect the 
trams, cross the road and follow the other short 
side street, opposite El-Oabwa, and there is Roda 
Island before you, a refuge from dust and children 
and wrangling. Just a few yards, a flight of steps, 
a minute or two in a ferry boat, and you are in 
the precincts of the loveliest spot Cairo still has 
and is quite ready to destroy. Its character, 
however, demands that it shall have a chapter all 
to itself. 
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CHAPTER V 


RODAISEAND 


LL the way from the Aqueduct, Roda Island 
A peers at you through gaps in the street. 
First there is a long extent of ruined houses, 
then a patch of cornfield fringed with spiky 
bare mimosa trees, and, anon, a more orderly 
building that suggests gardens and a stretch of 
river-wall. So far is it true to its character,—the 
isle of gardens and the camping-ground of the 
First Consul’s cavalry. But progress intervenes, 
and public utility has made its “preliminary 
studies.” The spell is broken by the bridge—a 
rough trestle construction that bears a temporary 
railway-like track,—on the bridge itself, the line of 
tram-rails, wires, and poles, that rises and falls like 
the curves of a snake’s back, all the way to Ghizeh ; 
and next to that, and worst of all, a vile arid 
expanse of dusty sand, a welcome prey to every 
wind that lingers and lavishes its brutality on Old 
Cairo. 

The sand and the progress have done their 
worst; but they leave one corner untouched—a 
tiny corner when you see it from a distance, but 
when you know it intimately, its real size invades 
you. It is a jewel, with myriad glancing facets. 
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You see it as a long rampart of bulrushes,—a 
continuous cane-brake, the extremity of a small 
village, the river-wall, and the old-fashioned diffuse 
palace, that strays to the extreme South of the 
Island. This you do not see from the street: it is 
all hidden until the short turning opposite the 
Sharia el Qabwa confronts you with the arm of the 
river, the wall, and the trees that guard the 
building. 

Roda used to be nothing but gardens. So 
says Sonnini, who saw it a quarter of a century 
before Bonaparte visited Egypt. All his troubles 
with every little ‘“rond-de-cuir’’ who disputed his 
travelling allowance, and the thousand and one 
little pinpricks that came to him at almost every 
turn of his journeying, could not impair (though 
now and again they do seem to stiffen) his sense of 
the picturesque. 

Roda Island is, according to him, “an island 
“of about five hundred yards in breadth, in front 
“of Old Cairo, in the middle of the Nile bed. 
“There. is built the Mekkias, which signifies 
“measure. It is there, in fact, that upon the 
‘“oraduations of a pillar the rise of the river is 
“measured, and from the observations made 
“thereon, public criers go about the streets of 
‘Cairo proclaiming the successive heights of 
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VILLAGE SCENE ON RODA ISLAND 


“the water in which are centred all hopes of 
“fertility and abundance. It is thought that this 
“ Nilometer was built by the Arabs. The Island 
“is called Roudda, or gardens, because it is 
“laid out in gardens and only inhabited by 
‘‘ gardeners.” 

If Sonnini is right, there must have been many 
foolish—let us say, rather, unduly ascetic— 
people in Cairo—probably as many as there are in 
any large city to-day. The gardeners—the ex- 
ceptions—must have known what real pleasure was. 
For what is left of older Cairo is the ideal of peace 
and the life contemplative. And what is left of 
Roda is the ideal of the life of older Cairo. Indeed, 
even to-day, the gardener is the best articulate 
mortal you shall meet on the island. He does his 
work, and enjoys it; he appreciates compliments 
thereon, and welcomes the prospect of future 
visits, confirms this by the graceful offer of some 
choice rose, and reproves or apologises for the 
loafers who argue their claims to “‘ backsheesh,” in 
plaintive but unconvincing tones. To these,—to 
the small boys, who are unsubdued to any who 
cannot speak their own language,—to the tawdry 
Greeks, male and female after their kind, who 
pervade the Island on Sundays,—to the Effendi, 
clad in a night-gown, who sits in front of a porch, 
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or glares at you from a bed-room window at five 
o’clock in the afternoon, the gardener is a pleasing 
and unassuming contrast; an apology for his 
inferiors, a decent and fitting sentry for the 
Pleasaunce. 

The short turning off the main street leads 
straight to a species of flagged staircase landing, 
guarded by a broad stone parapet. The descent 
to the river bank might be called a staircase; but 
it is in reality a smooth slippery inclined plane, 
broken at more or less regular intervals by uneven 
round bars that just suffice to save a hasty or 
incautious step. Let us call it a staircase by 
courtesy, and go down it warily and approach the 
gangway-plank where the ferry boat stops. 

Roda is hardly in the “ middle of the Nile 
bed.” It may have been when Sonnini saw it: but 
now what we see is a tiny canal-like arm of the 
river. The real Nile, the whole Nile, is on the 
other side of the Island. 

At the water’s edge and in the water are girls, 
passing to and fro, up and down, in and out of the 
shallow stream. Their every movement is careful, 
graceful, the studied inheritance of many burdens 
borne on the head or shoulders. Jars, baskets, trays 
are carried on the head, babies sit straddlewise on 
the shoulder. And so the race is erect, every line 
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of the swaying body is perfect with life and 
development, every movement of the limbs lithe 
and assured. 

Some of them are paddling about near the 
edge, washing their jars, their garments, blue, red, 
or yellow, kilted well up to the knee, revealing 
round brown legs. They glance at the passer-by, 
then resume their splashing and shrill chatter and 
laughter. . 

The clumsy broad-beamed boat lumbers and 
lurches up to the embarcation plank, and its 
passengers step forth. Among them are one or 
two quiet old fellows, who respectfully salute the 
boatman as they go slowly up the staircase. 

One or two equally respectable old dames 
step along the plank like careful hens. They also 
hold tight to their clothing, and draw their veils 
even closer, with an air of reproof. They chronicle 
their safe passage in cackling undertones. With 
them are two or three younger damsels. As these 
trip off the plank they show some inches of extra- 
specially high-coloured open-worked and clocked 
stocking, and most dainty, flimsy shoes—also high- 
coloured, blue or pink. But their faces are most 
strictly veiled, and only a pair of furtive deep brown 
eyes reveals acknowledgment of any existence save 
their own. 
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The view downstream suggests, somehow, 
faint memories of tidal rivers in Kent or Essex. 
Those low green banks, abounding in hillocks and 
hollows, fringed by patches of black mud and 
spits of sand—that in one part and at certain 
times of the year afford a dry crossing—the weed 
and scum floating in the still water, the dark 
hulks which men hammer or caulk intermittently, 
recall and create vague analogies. But the 
unseemly new bridge—for all its excellent con- 
struction—the houses, carefully walled against 
flood, their dark brown latticed windows, their 
rusty iron fencing that lines small gardens, revive 
the real environment. 

Up stream are more houses in irregular 
échelon formation. Against these is a thicket 
of tapering masts and the open river that comes 
round the end of the island to meet the small 
arm. Last of all, straight in front, is the big 
old palace. 

But foremost and best of details is the sakieh, 
set in the wall. The wheel is above, framed in a 
pergola, whereon vines clamber and_ intertwine. 
They wind round a rafter, crawl to its end and 
dangle down a pillar or twine coquettishly about 
it. Round and round the wheel stalks a dappled 
cow—all alone apparently, until you see, in the 
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shadow, three small untidy shock-heads bobbing 
in and out between the pillars. 

The chain of the water-jars becomes gradually 
visible, gradually, for it hangs in the big arched 
alcove in the wall: and that is as dark as a 
cathedral door in the twilight. The jars descend 
slowly, swaying, then dip into the unseen pool 
below, emerge, shaking, dripping, spilling silver 
sprays of water. On either side, just where the 
curve of the arch commences, is a tiny projection, 
rather like a holy water stoup. Above one of these 
is a bush, grey and feathery, above another, a 
bough full-leaved and green. Inside the curve of 
the arch is a straight fringe of maiden-hair, clustered 
and fronded. The water streams out of the jars, 
plish, plash into the pool, and the jars clink and 
ring, the wheel creaks and croons to itself through 
the long restful afternoon. 

Another inclined plane—or courtesy staircase— 
leads up to the top of the wall into the courtyard 
or precincts of the house. The house is in front 
and to the left. To the right is the garden; 
though, really, the garden is everywhere, and only 
one side of the house—and that but partially—is 
free from it. 

The path to the garden leads between two 
walls and through a gap into a garden. But is 
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it a garden? Is it not rather a wilderness of 
shade and shadow, of changing undertones of 
green, now light, now dark around, overhead, and 
underfoot, wherein are points of colour, corusca- 
tions of hibiscus or pomegranate? And in one 
corner is a sparse bed of hollyhocks, pink and 
white. One lone hollyhock with one white blossom 
stands apart. Far down another path are a few 
pale white roses and geraniums. 

All the minute undergrowth is a carpet of 
sorrel and grass and delicate white wild hemlock. 
About it and above are hedges of hibiscus, and 
beyond these, fruit trees of every sort—mango, 
plum, apricot, mulberry, and fig. It is all an 
indescribable waste of revelation, wherein every 
visit shows something new until the conviction 
arrives that only a Princess can have reigned over 
this garden—only one Princess, indeed, one especial 
and particular Princess—The Sleeping Beauty, and 
none other. Of a surety she lay on her couch, in 
that dark corner under the wall, just by the tangle 
of reeds and rough grasses, beneath the pergola 
that directs and encircles all her domain. 

“Once upon a time”—all the garden is 
an echo of “once upon a time”—there were 
maids of honour and courtiers. They walked 
two by two, adown the paths, twirling a white 
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flower between slim fingers; or they leaned, chin on 
hand, over the parapet of the covered balcony, and 
looked over the wide Nile, watching it ruffle and 
darken to the sudden, stinging breeze. They saw 
the long wavering line of palms beyond the still 
stiff dwellings of Ghizeh on the far bank, whose 
- countless windows stare at the river; and they saw 
the shadowy village to Southward straying down to 
the very water’s edge. 

By one path they could go Northward to the 
Rotunda, which is on the river wall. Through one 
of its windows the river is one sheet of yellow; 
through another it is like a blue-black velvet mantle 
of many folds, spread before the footsteps of a 
Queen. The wall below it is a vast round bastion 
as of a moated castle, at whose foot the water, dull, 
disused, green, laps and licks the fringe of dingy 
river-weed that haunts the edge of the lower 
masonry. The river-wall, broad and solid, leads to 
the stairway that descends to the river, and between 
the Rotunda and stairway is the small round basin 
that once was a fountain. 

Against wall and stairway and bastion are 
bushes with tapering fingers of yellow flower. 
They cling and crouch against the solid stone, and 
fear to droop or climb lest they drop into that dull 
green water. Yet a few yards out the water flashes 
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into pointed streaks of jade, and in mid-stream 
darkens to purple and indigo at the touch of the 
wind. Far away beyond the Ghizeh bank rise the 
Great Pyramids—Richard Johnson, of the Eliza- 
bethans, calls them the Great Pyramids of Greece, 
and forgets that Hellas of the Mountains needed 
no Pyramids. For Pyramids are for a flat world 
of sand, wherein Kings could only commemorate 
their lives by the death of their slaves. The two 
dim cones appear, red in the morning, blue in the 
afternoon, far-distant and high as Heaven itself, 
between a minaret and a broken-down house. 

A few yards down one of the paths isa big 
circular stone pedestal, from which rises a huge wild 
fig tree. In the branches are men and women, 
fastening nets round the fruit. To the right hand, 
if you look upwards, you suddenly see clusters of 
pale butter-yellow bloom, like the clusters of the 
laburnum flower. Against the pedestal lies a fat 
brown bull, a supreme entity of boredom, impervious 
even to red ties. As you pass, he ceases chewing 
the cud for one instant, to lazily look at you, and 
then the “chump, chump” resumes its regular 
progress once more. The wilderness of tree and 
bough, shrub and flower, passes all round the house, 
between the pathways that confine it. These are 
marked out by low stone walls, in which isa hollow 
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trench that carries the water that you hear falling 
through an opening yonder on to thirsty earth. It 
is the one murmurous sound that achieves the per- 
fection of the garden, that assured the long long 
sleep of the Sleeping Beauty, that hushed the step 
of the Prince as he approached her. 

From the walls rises the unending pergola, 
shading every yard that escapes the protection of 
the fruit trees. It has the same intertwining curious 
curves as those of the balcony against the house— 
indeed, all the woodwork is an intricate but infi- 
nitely simple study of lines and contours. Where 
four paths meet is a dome wherein the study is 
idealised, and needs no creepers nor vines to 
enhance it. 

You then wander up and down and round and 
round, keeping a Southward course, and avoiding 
children and certain useless grown-ups, who would 
lead you too quickly and too obviously to the Nilo- 
meter; for that is the one tourist sight and land- 
mark on the island. On every stone near it are 
scrabbled the names of Greeks, Jews, Turks, 
Infidels and Heretics of all nations, who came to 
Roda to see the Nilometer, instead of coming to 
the Nilometer to see Roda: 

And this Nilometer is simply a pillar on which 
are graven learned marks, and it stands in a dark 
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well or pit, round whose walls runs a frieze of stiff 
fantastic carving. Through two arabesque-like 
curved arches, rising from the water’s edge, the 
river told the pillar what should be the sowing, and 
what the harvest ; and the tidings were proclaimed, 
even as Sonnini says, by the public crier. Nowa- 
days those tidings come from Khartoum and 
Rosaires, in black letters on slips of white paper ; 
and they are laid on the office table, amid petitions, 
and requests for promotion, and announcements of 
accidents, or demands for local or universal 
improvements, and all else that constitutes the 
morning’s business. And then they are duly filed 
with the other papers, on the latest commercial 
system of filing, in nice oak or mahogany cabinets. 
For the Nile is now bridled and bitted, constrained 
within great barriers, and doled out sluice by sluice, 
to the empty canals and thirsty fields whereon the 
mud cracks as the sun and the drought rend it into 
many clefts. In those days the Egyptian had to 
deplore or welcome the caprice of Providence. 
Now he telegraphs to the District Engineer. 

At the extreme South-East corner is yet another 
Rotunda where the Princess and her maidens sat 
and played with the fruits and flowers that the 
courtiers had gathered and brought up to the steps; 
for they were not allowed to enter the Rotunda. 
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Then the paths of the Garden of Illusion lead 
into the forecourts and precincts of the Palace, past 
more pomegranates and orange-trees, and bananas 
with huge drooping leaves, and purply bulbous 
flower projections, and inchoate bunches of fruit 
encased in streaky green,—past sprays of jasmine 
and garlands of honeysuckle. Under a great gate- 
way the big black studded door swings back. 
Illusion is still there in the forgetful angles and 
recesses, and nooks and alcoves. Here is a dark 
arched entrance to some unseen place, there a low- 
roofed ante-chamber to the private mosque—you 
shall hear, as you pass, the confident monotheistic 
intonation of the East. Yonder, above the wall, 
rises the row of little octagonal dovecots. It is all 
unreal, indescribable; and even the impudent boy, 
who demands piastres for services unrendered in 
dull obstinate tones, cannot break up the charm. 

Then again the pathway leads through more 
courtyards into the Garden of Illusion once more, 
and into the dark pathways of Faery-land, wherein 
you may wander about and about, and think and 
dream and remember, in that wilderness of consola- 
tion. Then the choice of farewells is before you. 
Either you may go down the steps and take the 
ferry, and pass along the street ; or, you may follow 
the garden path into a labyrinth of sharp turns and 
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unsuspected angles, that at the last, and most 
suddenly, launches you forth intoa tiny and exceed- 
ingly dirty village. The crevices and cracks in the 
walls of the labyrinth reveal the green of some 
supposed private garden within; it may be as other 
gardens, but the sight of it through some triangular 
breach in the stones is as a three-cornered emerald 
or peridot. 

After every possible twist and turn, even to 
the river bank, a path commences and narrows 
into a compromise between fruit trees and 
cane-brake—that cane-brake or rampart of bul- 
rushes that could be seen from the street and 
landing-stage. It may be a cane-brake, and should, 
perhaps, be called a cane-brake, but when you 
remember Moses, you must call it a thicket of 
bulrushes—for you will see just such thickets and 
walls of bulrushes on the River of Moses—now called 
the Bahr Moés, near Tanis, where the »Princess 
discovered the Prophet. 

The River of Moses is now only a big canal, 
that lessens and lessens and at last dwindles into a 
little drain, which comes to an end in an expanse 
of waste salt land. Tanis is a ruin, a wilderness of 
monoliths and broken pillars, a city forgotten. 

On the left-hand side of the path is a sacred 
tree—a ‘‘ fetich tree,’ but it has no grim memories 
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or remains of savage worship. Banners, merely 
banners, green and red, with big white Arabic 
letters, and rags that once were probably also 
banners, hang from the boughs and flutter their 
ample testimony to the sanctity of the place. 

Over the trees, if the day is at all windy, you 
may see a huge red-brown pillar of smoke, whirling 
and swelling into the sky. It looks as if some great 
fire were there, as though the two or three luckless 
hovels outside the wood were burning. But when 
you come out of the path on to the waste dusty 
stretch between the wood and the Ghizeh bridge, you 
see only a mighty “‘dust-devil,” twirling round and 
round on itself likea dancing Dervish. The hovels 
are quite safe and their inhabitants are squatting, 
unconcerned, round a coffee-pot, smoking cigarettes. 

All the same, anyone crossing the waste is at 
the mercy of the first breath of wind that may 
choose to fling the loose sand about, or even raise 
another big cyclonic “ dust-devil.” Besides, it is a 
hideous arid patch of ground, only fit for the mules 
to roll on. They seem contented enough, and 
when they are not actually rolling, they lie, torpid 
and motionless, like so many corpses ; and the only 
sign of life is an occasional sharp quiver of the 
skin, or twitch of an eyelid, when the flies become 
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Close to the bridge you may walk dry-shod 
across the arm of the river, save at flood-time when 
the spit of sand is under water. Just above it are 
more mules and horses, and men waist-deep—there 
is depth enough for that—washing themselves and 
the animals, scrubbing away at the shining dark 
skins, and now and again splashing the water over 
their own streaming yellow shoulders. 

On the other side of the bridge is a big house 
and the wall that bounds its garden. That garden 
is essentially civilised, orderly, and well tended. 
And when you enter it, you are once more in the 
world of to-day. Good-bye to Merlin and Nimiie, 
to Bertran d’Allamanon, singing his heart out to 


Princess Far-away— 
“Every dream that the dim night wrought, 

Woof and warp of a silent thought, 
In a silent heart : 
This is a fairer gift than day :— 
Then love unloved, and love alway, 
Though She be dead, or far away, 
Unknown, apart,—” 


Yet the transition into this modern world leads 
also to loveliness: for here the trees, walls, turrets, 
pergolas, flowers, fitly and duly cared for, achieve 
their full beauty. Here is no wilderness but, 
rather, an ordered maze of trim paths that wind 
between fair borders, round flower-beds of perfect 
colour, under stately trees. Here is a Jacoranda, 
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tall, slim of leaf, laden with bunches of pale blue 
flower. On the river-wall there is the fuller blue 
of the plumbago, whose great vague clumps and 
bushes face the houses across the water. Close by 
is the ‘“ Flamboyant,” not unlike a Jacoranda in 
leaf, but flowering orange-red in summer, like the 
Indian Dak. Seen from above, or from a distance, 
it is as though a brilliant veil had been thrown 
lightly over the darker foliage. 

Yonder is a towering palm tree, its base almost 
smothered with a dense yellow creeper— Bagnonia 
Vindelindis” the Arab gardener calls it; and here 
is abundance of Syringa, Hibiscus, red and white 
Oleander ; and everywhere are fruit trees. Alcinoiis 
himself might well have trained, pruned, and 
commended their growth. 

The flower-beds are one great community of 
changing tint and perfume. They revel in yellow 
broom, red coral with slender tapering flowers, 
roses, many coloured variants of verbena, big 
golden daisies, and geraniums of every hue, and 
quantities of tiny pink and white Libia. Here and 
there are tanks and fountains, wherein grow thickets 
of tufted reeds, and tall proud Arum lilies. 

One more impression of beauty remains for 
those who may ascend to the roof of the house, 
and look down on a forest of green, red, orange, 
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and faded yellow,—the echo of an English wood- 
land autumn. But it is less forcible and less 
pathetic than the English autumn : for the changing 
tints at home compel memories of old songs, and 
past years, and revive the mists of former realities. 
These textures of colour in the East, however 
vivid they may seem, however marked may be 
their every change of light and shade, are in reality 
no more than an exact and delicate harmony with 
the sky and the sun. Watch them as the afternoon 
passes : see how they abandon their now individual 
tone and vigour, how they anticipate the glow of old 
gold and saffron that subdues and detaches leaf from 
leaf, and twig from twig, how at the last they sink 
into darkness, without protest. The sunlight passes, 
dominant, sweeping over the sky as with a brush, 
steeping it to a uniform wash of gold, stained near 
the horizon with smoky orange. The gold fades to 
pale luminous yellow and the yellow to paler and 
yet more luminous green, on which follows the 
faint blue of the evening. Last of all it darkens to 
dense black that yet again lightens to blue when 
the stars come out, and the fulness of the night 
is asserted. And the trees and flowers obey, 
acquiescent servants of Nature and her ordering of 
days and nights—even as the men of the East obey 
and accept Fate and Fortune. 
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And even the water in that shallow arm of the 
Nile, under the huge Banyan tree just opposite, 
obeys—as receptive as sky, trees, and flowers. 
It changes to gold, rose, or crimson, as the strong 
flush of the failing sun passes over it. It had no 
hopes nor fears for the day, nor does it refuse the 
night. It is content to enhance the inherited 
knowledge of a land so deeply resigned to the reality 
of Nature that we of the West think of those who 
live here as dreamers, whose lives and thoughts are 
impermeable, forgotten, not to be understood. 
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CHAPTER VI 
CHOUBRA AND ROD-EL-FARAG 
( praeeen was once the resort of all rank 


and fashion, the Corso of the nobles and 

princes whose carriages used to roll down 
the long avenue between great palaces. In those 
days Ghezireh was hardly thought of, Zeitoun and 
Matarieh were tiny villages, Abbassieh a waste of 
sand, Roda a hunting-ground for sportsmen. The 
Turf Club was only a project—a mere scheme in 
the minds of the few who used to foregather in 
some favourite café and discuss possibilities. 
Officials used to ride on their own donkeys to 
their various ministries. The older residents will 
still tell tales of those free delightful unspoilt 
days, when only England and France were known 
in Egypt—when, as a Sheikh once wrote to one 
of his fellows, “Baring and his Englishmen 
stalked, like leopards, through the streets of 
Cairo. 

It is curious, to dip still a little further into 
the darker ages, to see from Sonnini, Denon, 
Clarke, and others, how a century ago Europeans 
were nothing less than the butt of the proud 
ruling class, and had to alight off their donkeys— 
unless they had an escort from their consul— 
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whenever a native grandee passed, and then to 
compare with this the letters in European papers 
complaining that an over-enthusiastic gaffir has 
given a blow with his naboot to some European 
whom he found quarrelling with an Egyptian ! 

Choubra is now a backwater, whose banks 
are tawdry new flats, inhabited, so far as a 
passer-by may judge, at all and any times of 
the day, by men in shirt sleeves and women in 
wrappers, who haunt every balcony and every 
portico. There are still big houses, in their own 
gardens, standing back. But how many of them 
have that fateful placard “to be let or sold’! 

After the Tewfikieh School, Choubra resumes 
some of its ancient appearance. The avenue is 
predominant. Its big wild figs and lebbeks with 
fluffy yellow woolly blossoms separate the wide 
road from real fields of corn or maize, wherein 
are many olive trees. And these same olive trees 
are an unusual contrast to the quiet natural green 
of other foliage. For they have their own curious 
undertones of deep blue and silver that fit in with 
the whole scheme of colour, but yet recall the 
other environment that is more truly their own, 
the colour and brilliance of Greece or Italy. There 
they are a subdued suggestion; here, a resigned 
contrast. 
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After the School the houses are more detached 
and the scenery more natural. A big ditch that 
might be a canal; a native house with a vague 
curious portico; a high enclosure wall in the 
distance, above which rise palms and sycamores; 
a cornfield on the right, and a long irregular line 
of mud-huts; these show that Choubra still pre- 
serves some of its rustic old-world characteristics, 
and is not yet all cut up into eligible building 
sites. 

But the first deflection towards Rod-el-Farag 
is a dusty horror of waste spaces that cry aloud to 
Heaven for the builder—of pathetic remnants, 
ruined walls over which weeds spread and branches 
hang; and itis only after two more turns that Rod-el- 
Farag reasserts itself as the Northern Port. A long 
straight tangle of masts corroborates the row of 
booths wherein are ships’ chandlers and agents, store- 
keepers, and holders of ‘““Shounas” for Banks—and 
Banks in Egypt deal with issues more practical than 
mere pass-books and balance-sheets. The road is 
flanked with bales of cotton and other merchandise, 
and big rolls of matting. It ends in a series of 
cafés. And these alone, to the curious, are worth 
brief investigation. 

They are hopelessly inharmonious and out of 
place, yet perfectly legitimate in a country whose 
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every village contains one Greek “ bakkal” or 
grocer-moneylender, an alien unwashed amidst 
relatively cleanly—or, at least, ceremonious— 
Moslems, able to finance the villagers at a price, 
or provide Hellenic versions of brandy and—his 
one real excuse for existence—Pilsener beer to the 
thirsty English Inspector. This “ pampered, over- 
paid, brutal, licentious, and entirely unnecessary 
tyrant ’—as the local press styles him—rides in at 
midday after five hours’ work in a hot sun, only 
too thankful to find a decent, clean, cool drink, and 
some bread and cheese and perhaps a tin of 
sardines, that shall sustain him for a further 
lengthy spell of inspection and argument with 
people who—to do them justice—never did, and 
never will, want Inspectors or other troublesome 
reformers or improvers in their midst—even though 
they courted that very régzme which the Inspectors 
have to persuade them to adopt and observe. 
These same Greeks keep, and their compatriots 
frequent, these cafés at the end of the tramway line. 
Curious cafés they are, yet not without their fictitious 
attractions: for you will see tiny stages backed by 
some most pronounced overpainted scene against 
which stand the singers who regale the beer- 
drinkers with the latest versions of all that Paris, 
and even Naples and Athens, had forgotten five 
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years ago. They are crowded at night with 
Syrians and their womenkind of all sorts. They 
regard Rod-el-Farag as a very paradise of luxury 
and amusement, a centre of fashion above many 
boulevards. And, among the drinkers, under the 
flags, Greek, Italian, Turkish, and English, the 
waiting damsels go to and fro, flaunting, painted, 
with unexpected scarlet or citron-coloured short 
skirts above white or grey boots, inciting thirst and 
disbursement of good piastres. Just now in the 
afternoon custom is slack, and the scarlet-skirted 
damsel is swinging her citron-skirted colleague on 
a primitive swing in the back garden of the leading 
establishment, the Café Miramare, whose stage is 
at least three times the size of any of the others. 
‘ Citron-skirt ” revels in it, and points the toes of 
her grey boots heavenwards in an ecstasy of 
relaxation. That same Café Miramare isa notable 
caféin that it possesses a veritable park of Eucalyptus 
trees: a curious contrast to it is the unexpected 
Sakieh let in—one can only use that term—to its 
rivet wall. You look one way, and see the waiters 
dispensing glasses of beer. You turn round, and 
observe the placid cow going her round, and the 
long, deep, oval chain of jars rising slowly from 
the river. Again you look to the café itself and 
see the Greek proprietor and his native assistant 
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arranging the stage curtain on which is a wondrous 
picture of the temple of Theseus, flanked by 
unusually white houses, and between these the 
bluest hill that ever distance and imagination 
could hope to achieve. And, again, you look down 
the river bank and see the rough pitching, the 
grass and rushes that cling to it, the men and 
children going in and out of the boats, a solitary 
goat chewing a large piece of thick pink paper, a 
small grimy steam-launch starting on its way with a 
cargo of natives. 

It is a dull and dreary prospect, to which the 
changing lights of the river, the wind-bent palms 
on the other bank, and the faint far-distant outline 
of the hills of the Libyan desert offer something in 
the way of compensation. And yet the camera or 
the artist can idealise it, just as the sunset can set 
those palms, and that wide water in a frame of 
gold, against which the clients and café girls are 
mere accessories, which fall into their place with 
fitness and reason. 

The Choubra road itself, pursuing its own way 
into the country, is far more interesting. The tram- 
line passes between huge fig trees and lebbeks, and 
then mimosas—the Acacia Nilotica—a gum arabic 
tree whereon is real gum, with odorous blossoms of a 
delicate yellow. The roadway is flanked with a 
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long line of bulrushes that guard the corn and 
maize fields. Then a big white house comes into 
view, guarded by a white wall, almost Grecian in 
its sudden high contrast to the subdued colour of 
its surroundings. And the trees within its close 
are the exact complement in colour to that vivid 
white which suggest the white-blue of some great 
electric lamp. Theyare dark and slim “as 
cypresses—less mournful, but equally characteristic 
—and they sound their strong note against the 
subtle greyness of the white-grey sky and field. 
The tramcar is full of people. Some are 
villagers going to their native haunt. Others are 
mere visitors who want to glance at the river; to 
rest, perchance, a moment at the big café near the 
terminus, and then return to Cairo. Three of these 
are Effendis, pillars of their offices, may be, or 
perhaps even of the Nationalist party—for they 
gabble, unceasingly, like turkey-cocks,. and the 
sound of Arabic, spoken swiftly, is singularly 
reminiscent of those denizens of the farmyard. 
The last link with Cairo, before the terminus, is a 
steam laundry, notable for its double orthography 
—Shubra Steam Laundry ’’—“ Blanchisserie de 
Choubra.” Observe the soft gradations of the 
“Chou.” May one not trace an analogy to that 
delightful phrase of endearment, Mon petit chou, 
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and argue that France was after all in high 
sympathy with Egypt? And note the sharp 
narrowed crudity of the “ shu,’ which must almost 
be whistled between pointed lips if you follow the 
letters and neglect the higher aspects of translitera- 
tion and cacophony. 

Choubra itself is a genuine country village. 
Yet, apart from a glimpse of a few native huts and 
one native street, whose booths suggest its com- 
mercial aspect, it is rather un-Egyptian. The road 
for one thing is too wide, too well kept, too securely 
flanked by a goodly stone parapet. There are one 
or two relics that preserve their individuality. One is 
a straggling old native house, whose irregular walls 
seem to have lost their stiffness and strength. At 
their base is a big heap of reddish pots and jars, 
mostly fit for sakiehs only. And in the village 
itself is one house with a distinctive carved doorway. 
The usual flourishes and arabesques and _ hatchet- 
work friezes recall similar doorways in the centre of 
the real native cityin Cairo. The rest of the village 
might be anything, and leads, most fittingly, to the 
entrance to the garden and domain of a prince 
whose palace walls can just be seen above and 
between dense tall trees. 

From a certain point the river, seen under the 
trees, just catches the sun. And the colour, the 
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sheen and vivid beauty of it is hardly des- 
cribable. For it is brilliant silver, with golden 
lights and suggestions such as one may see on the 
ripples of the Mediterranean on a hot still evening. 
It calls to mind the assertive metallic lustre, the 
liquid gleam of mercury, tinged with suspicions of 
bright saffron. Towards Cairo, Southwards, the 
bank is an accessory to the village. Little black 
boats lie close to the shore ; men are washing horses, 
waist-deep, and women are filling water jars. Inthe 
other direction civilisation re-appears. Around a 
floating dry dock are crude barge-like craft, with 
sonorous alliterative names, the Athos, Albion, 
Ajax, Alma, Atlas, Aida, a series of A’s, whereat 
even Lloyd and his Al might pause. Beyond, and 
hard by, are factories and Power houses. The 
prince’s domain asserts itself in the presence of a 
red chalet above the grey buttressed river wall. If 
you would go direct from the river to the road you 
must climb the uneven bank past an unused sakieh, 
that harbours a quiet donkey, a listless recumbent 
‘“‘gamoos’’ whose ears twitch in time to the 
meditative chew of the cud, and three small 
children, clad in dark red, who roll and welter in 
the dust. And when you are on the road, you may, 
perhaps, see a wedding procession, or rather the 
procession of contributions to the new household. 
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And entirely practical these gifts are—a mattress, 
a set of cooking pots, a chest, flagrant in gold and 
green, silver and red, a cargo of best parlour services 
for sherbet and coffee to be set before honoured 
guests—a whole scheme, in a word, of the establish- 
ment matrimonial, a memorial of experienced and 
sympathetic “first aid” to the united. But after one 
final glance at the shade and density of the prince’s 
trees, there is no more to be seen at Choubra, and 
nothing to be done save to return to the noisy 
slothful unsympathetic, yet eminently useful tram- 
way which will take you back, down that same 
avenue, into that same malodorous Choubra road, 
peopled by those same people in the same pink 
shirts and white peignoirs which they were wearing 
when you started. Yet the sun has fallen, and has 
summoned his last great army in golden harness, 
the flame of which subdues all the minor tints, and 
obliterates the grey dusty squalor of the afternoon. 
It idealises every house, tree, gap, and sand patch, 
and proves that even the most commonplace aspects 
of the Near East cannot escape from that one 
moment of real beauty in the day—that one last all 
powerful and all conquering moment when the 
sunset possesses Cairo and all that makes up the 
sum of its fascination. 


CHAPTER VII 
GHIZHEE: 


HIZEH is one of those places on which 
(5 speculation has laid its hand, but failed to 
maintain its grasp. All the way from 
Ghezireh is plotted out on the river side, and huge 
white over-ornate houses enhance the bareness and 
desolation of the unoccupied land that surrounds 
them. 

The West side of the road is still intact; for 
it possesses sundry institutions, the Zoological 
Gardens, the Survey Department Offices, the 
Moudirieh, the Public Works Plantations, and the 
Polytechnic School. But there the old order ends, 
and the new is yet unfulfilled. The Pyramids 
tramcars, which used to go to the very entrance of 
Ghizeh village, now turn sharp down a broad and 
extremely new road that cuts its way through what 
once was much secluded landscape. The trees, 
such as remain, seem withered and lonely for all 
their leafage ; and between them loom the broken- 
down walls of old-fashioned houses. But for all 
this long, long stretch, from Ghezireh to Ghizeh, the 
river brings salvation with it. Cairo on the far 
bank falls into a certain alignment, assumes a 
peculiar novel proportion. The Boulac Quarter— 
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grimy and dilapidated—takes on soft mellow tints, 
fades into unobtrusive antique outlines, and shades 
most naturally into the big river wall and the great 
masses. of garden that guard the fine houses of 
Kasr-el-Doubara. Just before the road leaves the 
Pont des Anglais you catch sight of one of the 
Sakkara Pyramids, — faint grey, and _ solitary 
above the trees. And then, as you go on, the 
Citadel asserts itself gradually in front of the long 
grey-pink Mokattam hill. And below the Citadel is 
the fine mosque of Sultan Hassan. These, when 
once they are realised, linger long in the vision; 
and it is a certain effort to leave them and watch 
the Nile, for once a really deep blue against that 
grey setting. 

Old Cairo also asserts itself most pleasingly 
from here. The long green line of Roda Island is 
unspoilt ; and its river wall, set forth in bastions 
that jut out below the big houses, adds harmony to 
the construction. And above the houses and 
trees of Roda appears the great dome of the 
Basilicon of St. George, near which are the huge 
Roman donjons. To the right of the Basilicon is 
the low hill whereon stand the windmills. Beyond 
these is the reality of the Mokattams, far distant, 
a long unbroken echo of pearl grey and blue and 
faint pale rose tints that fade and glow, as the 
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three months in the year is one vast sheet 
of water. There—of all places—the sunset is a 
sight to see. The Pyramids cast stupendous 
triangular shadows on to that sheet of gold,— 
or, it may be, rose, or saffron, that was, during 
the day, as blue as steel,—far away to the ending 
of the waters near Wardan some 20 miles beyond 
Menachi. 

And it was on that plain of Ghizeh to the 
South of the great road, and West of the village, 
that Napoleon fought Murad. 

M. Denon, who was present at the battle, 
was much impressed, not only by the bravery of the 
Mamelukes, but by the picturesque site of the battle- 
field, gives a plate of itin his book, and the account 
he gives is every bit as vivid as his picture. 

“ The French found themselves near Embabeh, 
“where were the Mamlucs in an entrenched camp, 
‘surrounded by a bad ditch, and defended by 
“38 pieces of artillery. As soon as the enemy 
‘““was discovered, the army prepared for battle. 
‘“*Go,’ said Bonaparte, when he had given his 
“last orders, ‘Go,’ said he, ‘and recollect that, 
‘“* from the heights of yonder monuments forty ages 
‘look down upon our deeds.’ 

‘“‘ Desaix, who commanded the advance guard, 
“had passed the village; Reynier followed on his 
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“left; Dugua, Vial, and Bon, also on the left, 
‘formed a semicircle as they approached the Nile. 
‘Murad Bey, who had been to reconnoitre, and seen 
‘no cavalry, said he was going to cut down the 
“ French, like gourds. On this, the most consider- 
“able body of the Mamlucs, which was before 
‘“Embabeh, put itself in motion, and charged 
‘Dugua’s division with a rapidity that scarcely 
‘pave it time to form. They were received 
“with a discharge of fieldpieces, which made them 
“halt; and, by an unskilful movement, they threw 
“themselves on the bayonets of the division of 
‘“ Desaix. A continued and well-supported fire by 
‘files effected a second surprise. For a moment 
“they hesitated; then, suddenly attempting to turn 
‘the division, they passed between that of Reynier 
‘and that of Desaix, and thus received the cross- 
“fire of both, which commenced their overthrow. 
‘Being now without a plan, one party returned 
“towards Embabeh; the other sought to entrench 
‘itself within an enclosure surrounded by palm 
“trees, which lay to the west of the two divisions, 
‘and whence they were dislodged by the riflemen: 
‘at length they took the road to the desert of the 
‘pyramids. These were they who afterwards 
‘disputed Upper Egypt with the French. During 
‘this time the other divisions, on approaching the 
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‘ village, found themselves annoyed by the artillery 
“of the entrenched camp. They resolved to attack 
“it, and to avail themselves of a deep ditch, by 
“which they would be defended from the cavalry. 
‘ The divisions, preceded by their wings, marched in 
“ order of battle. The Mamlucs attacked the wings in 
‘vain. The French precipitated themselves on the 
‘cannon with so much impetuosity that they had no 
“ time to load again; and forced the trenches with the 
“bayonet. 500 Mamlucs on horseback, and as 
“many fellahs, whose retreat, in turning Embabeh, 
“and in taking an entrenched position behind a 
“ ditch that joined the Nile, Generals Marmont and 
“Rampon had cut off, performed prodigies of 
“valour in vain. Not one of them would surrender 
“nor did one escape. Prevented from passing 
“along the banks of the Nile, they threw them- 
‘“ selves into the river, to rejoin the corps of Ibrahim 
‘“ Bey, who had stationed himself opposite, in order 
“to cover Cairo. From this moment it was no 
“longer a battle, but a massacre: the enemy 
“seemed to defile only to be shot; and to escape 
‘the fire of the battalions only to be drowned. 
“The whole of his artillery, 400 camels, his 
‘“‘bageage and his provisions, became the prize of 
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“the conqueror. _ 
“Murad Bey, seeing the village of Embabeh 
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“carried, no longer thought of anything but retreat. 
‘“‘He was pursued to Jizeh, where he gave a signal 
“to his followers to fly ; and where the French took 
“their station, after a march and battle of nine 
“hours. Only 10 soldiers were killed, and about 
‘30 wounded.” 

The path that leads to Ghizeh village is fringed 
with indications of this same speculation that has 
changed the whole face of Cairo within the last 
four years. Notices of eligible plots of land, and 
heaps of earth and building stone, even the very 
delineation and alignment of the pathway, reveal 
the capitalist. Poor capitalists! Cairo, like Rome 
some years ago, refuses to accept their projects or 
encourage their expansion. Hence these deserts 
of unfulfilled hopes and unrealised projects. 

For all the expansions and improvements that 
have perhaps improved New Cairo, Ghizeh village 
still preserves some vestige of its old» character. 
Even if the narrow muddy streets harbour 
shops wherein European goods are the chief 
commodity, yet they still wind and turn, reveal 
curious corners, carved doorways, strange dark 
interiors, and all that characterises the real 
Egyptian village. Even the mass of demolition 
and reconstruction in this village is in keeping with 
its character; for it is the usual demolition and 
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reconstruction of Egypt. Part of a house falls 
down; why trouble to rebuild all the house? 
Rebuild just that part that affects the immediate 
need—take the cash and let the credit go, as old 
Omar would have said, and in exactly the same 
circumstances. 

After all, the point of view, just before the path 
leads upward into the village, supports this aspect. 
For the plots and notices and stacks of stones are 
forgotten in the line of scraggy wild fig trees, and 
the open space where oxen circle slowly round, 
dragging the straw-cutting machine, past heaps of 
straw already cutinto what is named “‘tibn.” It is 
heaped into mangers, and crunched and munched 
by horses, throughout the hours wherein they have 
nothing else to occupy them. 

In the village are shops with Arab fittings, 
and the cheap imported stuffs that the modern 
Egyptian seems to cherish above all his own home- 
wrought products. And throughout this village are 
turns and twists, doorways with fragments of 
carving, glimpses of mosques and minarets that 
rise unexpectedly above one’s head, sudden appear- 
ances of trees and boughs just over a wall or roof. 
At last the labyrinth converges eastwards to the 
river bank; you discover an open space in which 
men are sifting big heaps of corn under trees; and 
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beyond it is the descent to the water’s edge. And 
here again you see the east bank, the windmills far 
off, the Citadel, the dome of St. George, and, nearer, 
the south end of Roda. Immediately below you is 
a maze of masts of small feluccas. Near the black 
hulks men are bathing, women and girls are filling 
big jars with Nile water. To your left is the 
Ghizeh river wall, like the outer wall of a fortress ; 
to your right is a slope of rough stone pitching, up 
which you may clamber and see the river yet more 
clearly. Behind you is the usual Greek café, with 
quaint verandah work and wooden arching. 

When you leave the river bank, you can at last 
strike out your way through the real Ghizeh, along 
the river bank. You must pass first through a street 
of deserted stores and granaries, with the big round 
arches, that once gave access to them, walled up. 

The end of the street of granaries opens to the 
river side. The grey is forgotten in the white of a. 
Sheikh’s tomb, walled in by vine-clad pergolas. 
Beyond that is a notice: ‘“ Water place used for 
drinking and house purposes.” And you see a 
tiny floating jetty, and women wading thereto and 
climbing on to it, washing and filling their jars, 
and then reascending the steep slope with more 
pounds on their heads than most men would care to 
carry with both hands. 
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Here, where the view is open, Roda is clear, 
and under a new, less intimate and more universal 
aspect than the island gives when one is actually on 
it. You can, at this distance, see the fulness of it, 
and imagine the castle that once was its great 
feature. You can even reconstruct, above its wall 
and bastions—from a sight of the Rotunda that 
overlooks these—the Howdah, that pavilion that 
the lovelorn grandee built for his Bedouin favourite 
whose preference was for a camel and journeys on 
camel-back. If he could not supply the sway and 
swing of the animal, at least he could provide and 
equip the plenishing of the palanquin, and she 
could sit there, fretful, exacting, capricious to the 
limit of her power, willing perhaps to let her lover 
suppose that she was aware of the illusion and was 
satisfied therewith. Poor man! Doubtless he 
supposed that she wanted that illusion. Far was 
it from him to think that the creation of the illusion 
was evidence, plenary and permanent, of her power 
over him. Illusion was a test of influence, and 
caprice a proof of capacity. A man who is willing 
to erect a pagoda without rhyme or reason, may 
well be expected to change or impair—or improve 
—a dynasty, without query or comment, if his 
wife or favourite asks him so to do. 

The river front is open all the way from the 
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watering place to the bridge. The houses to the 
left stand in picturesque little gardens: they have 
a certain air of solidity and old-fashioned respect- 
ability, such as should shelter worthy and well-to-do 
native gentlemen. That these move with the 
times is seen by a glimpse through the open 
windows, which reveals the glimmer of a fine new 
French brass bedstead, or the dark sheen of a 
stained wardrobe—luxuries undreamt of until 
Europe made Egypt the gate of the East. 

But the factory ends all these houses, and 
memories, in its mechanical crudity of big stone 
and cement, and iron pipes, and machinery. One 
sorrowful note is essayed by three or four weeping 
willows that droop above a ditch and against the 
wall. It is a relief to scramble between the planks 
on to the bridge. Thence all the fulness of 
riverside Cairo is exposed. The Citadel and the 
Mokattams have the stern square darkness of a 
fortress: the “koms” to the East are as low 
swelling hills. The great white houses and the 
great white Semiramis Hotel range the whole 
Eastern bank until Boulac meets Ghezireh beyond 
the Kasr-el-Nil Bridge, forming to the eye a closed 
backwater below the quiet dome of the Museum. 
Behind is the semi-waste plantation: close to the 
bridge is a clump of trees standing above the shell 
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of a house that suggests a grotto. And far off, to 
the West, are the Mena Hills, dim violet, even as 
Italian hills; and where the trees end the Western 
horizon is the gold of the sunset, pale at the base, 
fuller yellow above, and brilliant where it gleams 
behind the boughs and leaves. And, facing it, the 
Citadel, the windmills, St. George’s Church, and 
the “koms,” like great whale-backs, stand forth, 
and dwarf the nearer prospect of scraggy mimosa 
trees, reeds, and mud huts, and hay boats lying in 
close to the bank. Far away one of the windows 
of some house on the Citadel has caught the glint 
of gold from the sun, and shines like a fragment 
of a baldrick. Ghizeh, to the South, falls into 
harmony with the whole world, and darkens into 
greater and softer shape as that magical sun falls. 
Then as you cross the big bridge, and pass the 
fragmentary holdings of what might be a village, 
you see the great overhanging mass of trees above 
the river wall, and the stairway to the water’s edge. 

One last backward glance suggests the outline, 
right angled between a house and a wall, first of 
one Pyramid, then of both, slate mauve, huge, 
pointed through the under-sky. Then once more 
the tram sweeps you through the beginnings of 
Old Cairo. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


DARB EL-GAMAMEES, AND PALACE 
QR ALY PASHA,GHehi 


HERE are two streets—the one near the 
| Khalig el-Masri, and the other parallel to it 
for a part of its course—wherein are certain 
memorials, which are the more noteworthy in that 
they may, at any moment, be destroyed in the 
progress of the new order of things. The one 
street is the Sharia Abd-el-Aziz, and the other the 
Darb El-Gamamees. 

The Sharia Abd-el-Aziz passes from the big 
open junction of all the tramways across the Abdin 
street, past the commencement of the Bab el-Louk 
quarter, to the rond-point whence you see the Kasr 
El-Nil Bridge and its two lions that watch the 
crowded traffic through the long day, just as the 
two lions of Sala-eddin, on the bridge over the 
Khalig, used to watch the traffic in their-day. It 
is a fine broad shaded street, this Boulevard, and 
it has hardly changed in the slightest degree for the 
last quarter of acentury. It is entirely picturesque, 
but scarcely notable, until you come to its one 
great relic, the Palace of Aly Pasha Cherif, near 
the crude Abdin caracol and the dingy building of 
the Parquet. 
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This Palace was built some 80 years ago, just 
when Egypt was making her first tentative overtures 
to Europe, in the flush of her triumph over the 
Mameluke tyranny, longing for progress and great- 
ness and freedom, but hardly knowing wherein 
these consisted. And it is a mighty memorial of 
those days, in conception as in execution, typical 
moreover of the epoch, splendid in its main features, 
lapsing again in details to the florid astonishing 
crudity of a race to whom even partial emancipation 
was as the awakening of achild. The Palace, with 
its cincture of wall and garden, dominates the 
whole street ; the houses cease, and give place toa 
long parapet that extends from the extremities of 
the garden up to the building itself. Over that 
parapet you see the vast enclosed space— 
independent, open, self-sufficient, as though the 
houses and shops were of no account to the Pasha 
when he surveyed his domain and built his mansion. 

The approach to the gateway of the mansion 
is wholly fitting to the state and condition of a 
Prince of the blood. The parapet, to the right 
hand, and then to the left, forming with the road 
that parallels it, an access as nearly personal and 
private as can be ensured in the heart of a city. 
You descend the brief slope of the roadway, and 
halt in front of the huge stern strong gate. In it is 
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a smaller gate, for admittance of lesser persons, who 
cannot drive into the Pasha’s courtyard in full 
state in a carriage. Within is the great vaulted 
arch of the entrance, and beyond that, the long 
large courtyard; and at the end of this courtyard 
is a wall near which are two wide-spreading banyan 
trees. In any other environment you might wonder 
at their size, at the expansion of their countless 
intertwining roots, at the area of their broad-leaved 
shade. Here they are mere incidents, and your 
eye is just as easily attracted by the entry to yet 
another courtyard, more distant, prefaced and 
guarded by vines that clamber all over the wall and 
archway that bound it. 

When you enter the first courtyard, the size of 
the building and the extent of its precincts gradually 
assert themselves. On either side are the two 
wings of the Palace, wherein are set hundreds of 
windows. This is literal, for the windows of this 
great house number at least 500. Opposite, on the 
other side of the courtyard, as you face it, are the 
stables, wherein are great high white-washed stalls 
that must have held a regular cavalcade. 

When you enter the Palace and pass up the 
wide stairway, you become aware of a cruder 
characteristic, and revealing the Egypt of these 
last hundred years. Those two big pillars, that 
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should be of marble, are of wood, painted, dead to 
the tap of a stick. The ceiling of the great ante- 
hall, and the friezes of the wide high rooms 
are flamboyant with childish colour-patterns and 
frescoes, pictures of the Pyramids, the Nile, the 
Colossi of Memnon, Karnak, all out of drawing, 
disproportionate, infantile. But the whole scheme 
is grandiose in intention, and in one portion of it is 
a real note of interest. When you leave the upper 
regions and descend various staircases, into the 
labyrinth of basement, you find bathrooms, elaborate 
and far in advance of their epoch. Observe the 
ceilings of these bathrooms; the rooms themselves 
are built out from the main building. They come 
under the open sky; so the ceilings are actually 
the roofs. They are of stone, pierced in a curious 
design of apertures that form concentric circles. 
It is almost impossible to give an accurate idea of 
their appearance. Perhaps they resemble, more 
than anything else, the rose-window in a Cathedral, 
where the veins of stone never grant a moment’s 
repose to the tinted glass, but ever intertwine and 
connect and diverge in every possible pattern. 

The garden is as great as the Palace, and in it 
are large rose beds and areas covered by vines on 
pergolas. Two tall cocoa-palms dominate every- 
thing, and harmonise with the long expanse of 
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grey building. But it is all deserted, crumbling. 
In the walls are cracks that zigzag from roof to 
basement; the paintings below the cornice are faded 
and faint; the garden is untended, withering, in 
utter disorder. Inthe stone basin below one of the 
big palms, is a fountain; but you might well 
mistake it for a rough tree-stump, so dusty and 
neglected is it. And in the far corner is the well 
that fed and still feeds—at rare enough intervals— 
the thirsty trees and plants; with the pumps that 
draw the water from it, giving forth vague inter- 
mittent throbs, as though some animal were 
struggling underground, exhausted, hidden and 
stifled beneath the heavy overgrowth of rough 
bushes. But all this is inevitable, sadly logical ; 
for the Palace is going a-begging, and could be 
bought outright for a tenth of the price offered for 
the least of the vast new Cairo hotels. But even 
so, one cannot hope that the price will be forth- 
coming. The Palace will lapse into slow ruin, and, 
at the last, into utter demolition, to be replaced by 
more of those dingy doubtful shops and narrow tall 
houses that already encroach upon it. It is yet 
one more tombstone in the history of a race, who, 
it may be said, threw away the substance and 
clutched at the shadow, rejected the East for the 
hope of the West, sacrificed placid grandeur for 
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civilized and hurried progress, and autocracy— 
their own immemorial heritage—for constitution. 

The other street, the Darb el-Gamamees, is 
really the Western branch of the Khalig el-Masri. 
So far as it goes, it is fitly called the Lane of the 
Sycamores; for it is a veritable lane, narrow as a 
German “ gasse.” As to the sycamores, only one 
of these is a noteworthy justification of the title; 
and that sycamore is neither more nor less than a 
part of the wall of a house. The trunk—an old 
withered stump, bearing but a few dried-up 
branches—passes through and outside the wall; 
and as the trunk grew ever so slightly, year by 
year, and forced the masonry apart, and displaced 
the stones, those stones have been replaced and the 
masonry rebuilt round the tree as a concession to 
its age and eminence. 

Further up the lane is an enclosure of mud- 
wall, rudely plastered in white and pink, and on the 
plaster are frescoes. The Pyramids are presented, 
course by course, in clear delineation, so far as the 
painter’s patience lasted; next to them is a camel, 
angular, sinuous, inquisitive ; and near the camel is 
the real and high triumph, no less than the 
Hippalectruon Himself, Aristophanes’ very own 
horse-cock. Who shall say that Herodotus may 
not have seen the prototype of this engaging animal 
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in his Egyptian travels? Perhaps he thought it too 
wild a creation to figure in his book, and only spoke 
of it to a few friends, who in turn handed down the 
tale, even to the playwright; who seized upon the 
glorious conception and immortalised it in his 
wondrous menagerie of fascinating beasts and 
wild-fowl. 

Naturally hard facts pronounce this to be the 
merest coincidence; they insist on the 1,000 years 
that elapsed between Herodotus and Mohammed. 
They point out that frescoes appertained to great 
temples and palaces, not to hovels. But to the 
true dreamer of fantasies here is the Hippalectruon 
and there is Aristophanes. And with them he can 
go, with a good courage, in the face of all facts and 
all scholiasts. 

After the Hippalectruon comes the one and 
chief relic of this Lane of the Sycamores—the school 
of the Sultan Mahmoud. It is, in a sense, an 
accessory to the Great El-Azhar University, and is 
under the governance of the Wakfs, whose province 
is to.control, more or less directly, all that concerns 
the religious or scholastic life of Islam. It is a 
species of Ministry of Worship and Public Instruc- 
tion: and in Islam the two are closely allied. 

The students live in this school, and attend the 
lectures and classes at the El-Azhar. They have 
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one or two lectures a week here, and they squat on 
the stone platform under the cloister arches and 
listen to the pious traditional declamation of their 
own Sheikh, or some other wise and approved 
professor. 

Their Sheikh is a quiet pale dignified Turk, a 
strict observer of the laws of Islam. He will 
tolerate visitors, will even allow sketches or photo- 
graphs, and will graciously accept copies of these, 
provided always that the building only is the 
subject treated. 

Of the students he will permit no portraiture. 
That is against the law of the Prophet. You may 
cite the photographs of Abdul-Hamid, acknow- 
ledged by almost all Moslems to be the Prophet’s 
vice-gerent. He will reply that these photographs 
were but chance portraits, taken by stealth and 
without the knowledge or will of the Head of 
Islam. Then, even if Abdul-Hamid does tolerate 
a presentment of himself, is that a precedent for 
humble students? The Sultan of the Ottoman 
Empire is above the law; they are below it, and 
must restrain their hankerings. 

This school, as you come upon it in the old- 
fashioned street, is a strange survival, unexpected, 
even in that street where are survivals of trades, 
quaint shops wherein are old native lamps, pots, 
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jars or other accessories to an undisturbed life. 
You are not aware of a school at first. But you 
cannot evade the distinction of the curious narrow 
slight frieze on the wall, and its interlaced curves ; 
and you cannot but mark the end of the building, 
round as a bastion, like the rounded wall of a 
mosque or Sheikh’s tomb. Indeed, that is what 
one would suppose the building to be. The 
eratings of the windows enhance the expectation, 
and one presupposes a glimpse of matting on 
marble pavements, or of the draped coffin whose 
upright end bears the green ample Mecca turban. 
This rounded bastion is surmounted by a roof 
whose unusual curves recall the convolutions of a 
pagoda. But they are most shapely and seemly 
curves; and they contrast almost acutely with the 
rather cheaper inbent bow of the big Turkish 
window of the house opposite the South end. Yet 
the contrast is not soacute. This Egypt is nota 
land of acute contrasts, save when Europe clashes 
with the East; for East and East of whatever 
epoch, preserve a certain tendency to harmonise, 
whatever the difference in date, period or style, so 
the Eastern character be genuine. As you walk 
round the bastion-like South end, you are aware of 
much old-fashioned design and carving, and, here 
and there, a few patches of old tile-work, charming 
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fantastic blue, arabesqued on white. Then you 
walk back, into the main street, to be suddenly 
confronted by the staircase and entrance. You 
mount the steep stairs, and the interior is before 
you—a complete picture. It is a square, bounded 
by cloisters ; in the centre is a washing-place, railed 
in, over-shadowed by grey-green dusty stunted 
palms. Under the arches of the cloisters runs a 
low stone platform, carpeted with matting up to 
the walls, in which are the windows and doorways 
of the students’ rooms. You may see the students 
themselves, within, sleeping, studying, praying, 
even washing and mending clothes. As they are 
aware of your entry, they come to their doors, 
watchful, curious, amused, wondering what you are 
going to do next with the camera or sketching 
outfit. 

These students separate you at once from all 
European and even all Cairo life. They come from 
Turkey or even Persia. The pale faces, the flat 
cheekbones, the small quiet eyes are such as may 
‘be seen in pictures of the Rubaiyat,—far off, 
contemplative, undisturbed. The clothing is, of 
course, quite distinct and reveals the foreigner and 
the student. They wear long black cassocks, and 
beneath these, waistcoats,—clerical waistcoats,— 
buttoned up to the chin. On their heads are 
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tarbooshes, but these are enwrapped in and stiffened 
by thick rolls of white puggarees. Here and there 
is a woolly black Astrakhan fez. The trousers and 
slippers are the last completing touch to the full 
presentment of the Eastern scholar. Some people 
have been fortunate enough to read tales of the 
Khoja Nasr-Ed-Din Effendi—(you will find notice 
of him in “ Odysseus’ Turkey in Europe’’)—that 
most pious personage on whom are fathered many 
bulls, and half-knavish, half-foolish japes and jests 
—for he isa famous Turkish character. Anda few 
people may have seen, as I have seen, some of those 
tales illustrated. In them the Khoja wore exactly 
the habit and headgear of these students. And 
therefore, when I first entered the precincts of this 
school, my first glimpse of the students—in spite of 
the presence of a most delightful white-haired 
Sheikh who introduced me to all the school could 
show, and entertained me with tales of its former 
glories—my first thought was of the Khoja and all 
I remembered of him. 

As the dress of these students is a world 
away from that of Cairo, Eastern or Western, so is 
their life apart from the life of Cairo, and one’s 
own. It is peaceful, monastic, detached, as of some 
lenient Order, where contemplation rather than 
asceticism is reverenced and practised. Their very 
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shy curiosity, as they gather round the intruder, is 
a confirmation and exposition of their daily and 
yearly existence. For they are absorbed in high 
and life-long thoughts that need slow, patient, 
unhasting study ; and the very height and depth of 
their thought enhances the real vivid momentary 
interest of sudden trivialities. Even so, in a 
monastery or convent, some nugatory episode, some 
insignificant practice in connection with a festival or 
the induction of a new recruit to the Order, will 
provoke a reaction that seems frivolous, even 
deplorable, to the outsider, who does not, at first, 
grasp that this is a mere consequence of the high 
tension, and deep absorbed possession of the inner 
life. We belittle such tiny episodes, because to us, 
who are in and of the world, the major interests are 
those of everyday business-life. Our solemnity, 
when we assume it, is a mood, not a state. But to 
these others, who follow the life scholastic and 
religious, those same major business interests are 
dull and chaotic, pallid mists that vanish at dawn, 
driven away by the memory of the long dream of 
the past night and the hope of thoughtful inter- 
pretation thereof throughout the day to come. 
There is, in this school, a certain suggestion of 
the colleges at our own two English Universities. 
The form of the building—small as that building 
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is,—the cloisters, the rooms, the mosque (if you can 
call it a mosque—it is a big chamber, wherein are 
held prayers),—the occasional quiet decorations, 
curves, carved pillars, tiles, the staircases that lead 
downwards to unsuspected quarters, the niches and 
alcoves,—these are medieval in their exact con- 
formity to the life they foster, and in their entire 
contrast to the life they reject. 

From the school you emerge again into the 
Lane of the Sycamores, and thence into the Abdin 
quarter, where is the Palace of the Khedive, and 
the great square where once Ahmed El-Arabi 
confronted his Ruler, deferentially rebellious, 
demanding a Constitution in place of the Autocracy 
which his ancestors had revered from generation 
to generation. There again is contrast and 
suggestion even to infinity. Arabi’s Ruler is dead, 
and Arabi is all but forgotten, and in that square, 
children kick footballs up and down in entire dis- 
regard of all rules, Rugby or Association. 

The streets that precede the actual entrance 
into Abdin have the usual interest of narrow native 
byways; but they are more than usually indulgent 
to contrast. Amid quaint old doorways that might 
have harboured proud Mamelukes is one above its 
fellows for carving and design. But over its arch- 
way are the wires and bulbs of electric light; and 
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within is the flagrant shape of a red motor car. 
Opposite that doorway is a dark passage wherein 
are men grinding coffee, and children, scuffling 
hither and thither in the shadows. Again, beyond 
the doorway, is a rough old red and white mosque, 
and, a little further on, an elaborate iron gateway 
in front of a fine large new mansion. One last 
winding way called the Street of the Crocodiles,— 
perhaps because there is a stuffed crocodile above a 
door,—precedes the broad modern way into the 
Abdin square. And the exit from the square is 
again an interlude, neither European nor Eastern, 
a mere length of tall ill-built and ill-kept houses 
above squalid shops, a_ brackish lLevantine 
transition, from East to West, terminating in the 
wide open Opera square where is Ismail’s Theatre, 
and the statue of his great forefather, Ibrahim 
Pasha, on his horse, pointing Westward with out- 
stretched finger. 
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CHAPTER IX 
THE KHALIG EL-MASRI 


HE Khalig El-Masri—the “canal of Cairo” 
—is, of all, the severest boundary line 
between Cairo former and present—and the 

most pathetic, in that it is now but a name and 
a landmark, whose few slight vestiges are a remi- 
niscence to this generation. To their successors 
these vestiges will be a mere symbol; and the 
third generation will know them not, will only read 
of this Khalig, or listen to tales of it on the lips of 
the very few who saw it before all trace thereof 
passed away. For its very delineation may 
disappear, and its course be obliterated from all 
but imagination. 

Of the City gates and ramparts great and 
notable portions remain and are well tended. The 
Citadel, though it is no longer the fort that Sala- 
eddin designed, is yet a beautiful and stern 
memorial of his days, and will long watch over the 
city of which it was and is even now the crown, 
while Babylon and its huge donjons may well 
stand for many generations to come. 

But the Khalig is older than these—before 
they were, before their builders were born, before 
Islam or Christ were known upon earth, this water- 
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way passed athwart the land where is now Cairo. It 
was a canal in the days of Egypt’s greatness. Of 
its history and legends many writers speak; and 
perhaps the most charming of all these, in his quiet 
fantasies, is the old Arab historian Mazriky, whom 
Lane knew and followed so keenly for his wealth 
of interest and delightful detail. What matter if 
Mazriky valued legend above research? For he 
wove that legend into far-reaching romance and 
infinity of suggestion, the more vivid for its 
occasional severance from facts. And this is 
his account of the Khalig, as Lane has translated 
hun 

“Tt was known in the beginning of el-Islam, 
“by the name of Khalig Emir-el-Muminin (the 
“Canal of the Prince of the Faithful), and the 
‘common people call it in the present day 
“ el-Khalig-el-Hakimy and Khalig-el-Lulua. It is 
‘an ancient canal, and was originally dug by order 
“of Tutis (or Titus) the son of Maliya, one of the 
“kings of Egypt, who dwelt in the city of Memphis. 
“ It was he in whose time Abraham—the blessings of 
‘““God be upon him—came into Egypt; and he it 
“was who took from him his wife Sarah and Hagar 
‘the mother of Ishmael—the blessings of God 
“be upon him—and when Abraham expelled 
‘““Hagar and her son to Mecca, she sent to Tutis 
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‘informing him that she was in a barren place and 
“begging for succour: so he ordered that this 
‘canal should be dug, and sent to her vessels laden 
‘““with corn and other provisions to Jidda, and 
‘save life to the people of the Hijaz. Afterwards, 
‘““Andaruyanus, who is known by the name of 
‘Adrian, one of the kings of the Romans after 
“Alexander the son of Philip the Macedonian, 
‘remade this canal, and vessels passed along it 
“again: and this was before the Flight of the 
‘ Prophet above 400 years. Again, Amr ibn-el-Asy 
‘“__may God be well pleased with him—remade (or 
‘cleared out again) this same canal, when he 
“conquered Egypt and its capital, and he 
“expended six months in the prosecution of this 
“work. Vessels then navigated it again, to trans- 
‘port provisions to the Hijaz, and it received the 
“name of Khalig Emir el-Muminin, that is, the 
“canal of Omar ibn el-Khattab—may God be 
‘well pleased with him. It was he who ordered 
‘the work. Vessels continued to navigate it from 
“ Fustat Masr to el-Kulzun, which was on the 
“coast of the Eastern Sea (the Red Sea) near the 
“place which is known in the present day by the 
‘““name of es-Suweys (Suez): and the water of the 
“Nile flowed into that sea at the city of el-Kulzum 
“until the Khalifa el-Mansur stopped up the canal, 
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“in 105 (A.D. 723), and it became as it is in the 
“present day.” 

There is legend enough and to spare for all 
and any. Yet how it glows with the mystery of 
ancient days; and how consistent it is to the 
thought of the man who wrote it. Hagar was to 
him more than all women, the mother of the First 
of the Arabs. What wonder that she in her need 
should call upon the great king of the land to 
succour her and her child, that child who was to be 
the forefather of Mazriky’s own race and faith. 
And what more just and natural than that the king 
should straightway cleave a pathway from the 
River of Egypt to the Sea of Weeds, whereby he 
might despatch vivers and deniers to her whose 
son’s sons should one day conquer the very land 
wherein he ruled. 

The legend is, however, not wholly fancy. 
Compare with it such facts as are to be found in 
the writings of a sober Greek and acareful Roman, 
both great students, travellers, and inquirers, 
Strabo and Pliny. Pliny’s account is brief and 
comprehensive. He tells us that the canal was 
conceived, first of all, by Sesostris, as a means of 
connecting the Nile and the Red Sea. After 
Sesostris, Darius the Persian resumed the project, 
and, last of all, Ptolemy Philadelphus achieved it. 
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Ptolemy, so says Pliny, “ had a canal dug, 100 feet 
‘in breadth and 30 feet in depth, for a length of 
‘‘ 37,000 paces, as far as the bitter springs: the fear 
“of inundations deterred him from proceeding 
“further, as it was discovered that the level of the 
“Red Sea was three cubits above that of the land 
/ OL gypt. 

That difference in levels recalls a curious 
analogy, in that the comparison of the Red Sea 
levels and those of the Mediterranean had, before 
Ismail’s day, deterred other Potentates from mak- 
ing that other canal through the Isthmus of Suez, 
although there is a legend of a Suez canal, made 
by some Pharaoh, ages before M. Lesseps opened 
for all Europe the Gate between the Near and 
the Far East. 

Whatever the legends and stories say about 
the Khalig, we have the evident certainty that there 
was this waterway between Daneon Portus, as 
Pliny calls it,—or Heroopolis, or El-Kulzum, which 
is now Suez,—and the Nile below Memphis. And 
it was devised, or at least commenced by one of 
the Pharaohs, re-excavated by the Persian invader, 
and finally completed by Ptolemy. It then seems 
to have fallen into disuse until Amrou, the great 
Lieutenant of the Caliph Omar, again re-opened it. 
Again, some hundred years later, it was filled up as 
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far as the Pilgrims’ Lake, 12 miles to the East of 
Cairo, near Heliopolis. Naturally Heliopolis must 
have been one of the great cities past which the 
Khalig flowed. And so, while the history of Islam in 
Egypt was in the making, the Khalig El-Masri 
was still a notable canal that flowed from the 
Aqueduct, through early Cairo, and well beyond 
it, to the Birket el-Hadj, or Lake of the Pilgrims. 

And then comes the last stage of its history. 
Its greatness is past; it is no longer a highway for 
transport of ships. It is a mere canal, open fora 
few months during the year, symbolising for the 
Delta the first-fruits of the flood. On the auspicious 
day it is opened with all pomp and ceremony; and 
the muddy stream that has come down these 3,000 
miles and more, flows through the city, and to the 
fields and canals beyond, and thence into the 
country. Especially does it flow into one big 
canal, that known as the Ismailia canal; and this 
canal is notable in that, in a sense, it is a successor 
to the ancient highway. For it flows from Demer- 
dache, which is just outside Cairo, to Suez, and it 
has good breadth and depth for boats, that can 
pass, as they used to pass down the river of Trajan, 
from the Nile to the Red Sea. 

It is now ten years since the Khalig was finally 
filled in. At present only the least unnoticed 
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backwater remains,—a few yards of ditch connected 
with the entrance to the Ismailia canal. The rest 
of the Canal of Cairo is a thoroughfare through 
which runs a tramline. But the Khalig, even in its 
last stage as a canal, had its own special aspect. 
It flowed in Lane’s time, some 70 years ago, into 
the Birket el-Rutly, or lake of the maker of weights, 
so called, according to Mazriky, because there lived 
by this lake one of those who make “rutls,” or 
pound weights,—just such weights as you may see 
even nowadays in small shops, in out-of-the-way 
streets, attached to beams and chains of curious 
shapes. This. lake used to be quite full m 
September, and in it could be seen many lotus 
plants in blossom. So says Lane, who saw them 
three-quarters of a century ago, long before the 
occupation and the influx of new European in- 
fluences, in the days when Mohammed Aly was 
making his first few tentative overtures to Western 
science and civilisation. Lane would not recognise 
the lake to-day. It has disappeared, as have “ the 
‘“oardens to the north of Cairo, surrounded by low 
“rude walls of stone, abounding in palm trees, 
“bananas, prickly pears, pomegranates, oranges, 
‘ citrons, limes, etc., all planted without any order.” 

One monument he might know,—the great 
ruined mosque of Zahir Beybars, which was used 
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as a fort and magazine by the French; and, later 
on, by the English as a slaughter-house, and then 
asa store. Nowitis but a big square enclosure, 
whose walls rise but few feet above the ground. 
Sonnini saw the Khalig el-Masri in this its 
last aspect. He was much interested in it, and 
described it in his usual swift characteristic fashion. 
Sonnini has no interest in deep dry facts. A Greek 
symbol in an Egyptian temple, a peculiarity in the 
flora or fauna, an unusually vivid variant in ethno- 
logical practices—these attract him, as they are 
bound to attract any well-read cultivated travelled 
man of the world; but he is far more interested in 
smiling landscapes, and he chronicles personal 
details such as annoyance from the bureaucratic 
clerks in the Paris offices, who dispute his allow- 
ances. He keenly appreciates the Bedouin chiefs 
who attempted to rob him, and when baffled, offered 
their services as competent guides, and even asked 
for testimonials, simply, so far as could be seen, 
because when his dragoman forced them to disgorge 
their would-be plunder, they restored most of it 
with some show of good grace. And so he is fully 
alive to the picturesque features of this canal as he 
saw it; but he does not forget its more offensive 
presence when the water has gone down, and it is 
achieving a slow and malodorous progress towards 
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the firmness of a thoroughfare. Therefore his 
description is worth quoting as a fragment of real 
and personal observation. 

‘The Khalig el-Masri is,’ so Sonnini tells us, 
‘a large canal which communicates with the 
‘Nile a little above Old Cairo, and crosses the 
“middle of the City from the West to the North- 
‘East. Over it are thrown several bridges, on 
‘each side of which are rows of houses. Ptolemy 
‘attributes the construction of this canal to 
“Trajan; but it is certainly of much higher 
“antiquity than the reign of that emperor, and is 
“the work of the Pharaohs. According to Arabic 
‘historians its bed is paved with marble; but this 
‘magnificent pavement is at present covered with 
“thick strata of mud. The Nile no longer flows 
“through it, except in August, September and 
“October; during which months it fills large 
‘squares with its waters, forming lakes, round 
“which were built the houses of persons of 
‘distinction. By the light of torches and 
“the. splendour of illuminations, boats, richly 
‘decorated, were then to be seen, floating on their 
‘surface; while fireworks seemed to set both the 
‘air and the water ina blaze. Bands of musicians 
‘kept rowing about, anda vast concourse of people 
“who repaired thither to breathe the cool evening 
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“air, converted these large basins into delightful 
“scenes of festivity and pleasure. But the canal, 
“half choked up, allowed only a short season for 
“such amusements. These inundated squares 
“affording so charming a prospect, soon became 
‘infectious marshes, plains of slime and mud, 
‘which, shortly after, the stranger with astonish- 
‘““ment beheld covered with golden harvests, and 
“the verdure of esculent herbs. 

‘““The ceremony of breaking down the dike 
‘which closes the entrance of the canal was a day 
“of mirth and jubilee for the people of Cairo. The 
‘Pasha and Beys appeared on this occasion in 
“gpreat state. In 1777 it took place on the 9th of 
‘“ August. 

“As the canal dried up, the bottom, which 
‘was never cleansed, and on which was deposited 
“all the filth and nastiness brought from the sewers 
“of the city, emitted an offensive stench, that 
“rendered the houses situated upon its banks 
“almost uninhabitable. Fortunately, the extreme 
“heat soon applied a remedy, and it then became 
“a street wider than most of those in the city, and 
‘““as much frequented as any.” 

There is a picture in Denon’s book (he saw 
Cairo a quarter of a century after Sonnini) not of 
the Khalig, but of the Ezbekieh lake as it was then. 


‘ 
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But the Khalig at night must have been singularly 
like the lake. This is the picture :—a dark sky 
above, and large clouds below, fringing a big round 
moon; a triangle of minarets and spires and roofs, 
a dark border-land, only opposed by one white 
building. Within the lines of the triangle is the’ 
lake, wherein trees stand and caiques float in and 
out of the moon-rays; and just in front of the big 
white house are five great pillars, surmounted by 
flamboyant cressets whence emerge vivid clouds 
of light, like white wind-swayed columns of 
smoke. 

All this is now dead and gone. There is not 
a trace of water or canal; the fine houses have 
vanished. The name only remains, the “street of 
the Khalig of Cairo.” And through the street, 
now dry all the year round, the trams rattle and 
clang their way to Saida Zenab. They start from 
a big empty space, and then enter the narrower 
way that is now framed by tall straggling Levantine 
and semi-native buildings. The continuity is broken 
on the right hand by a gathering of small plots of 
land that are still sown and cultivated, irrigated by 
water-wheels ; and here, as in the “ gardens to the 
“north,” are palm trees, and fruit trees, “ without 
‘any order.” It is a brief reminiscence, a tiny 
oasis in the wilderness of commonplace progress. 
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When once you have passed this oasis, and are 
in the Khalig street proper, what is there to recall 
the picture of its former days? Here and there, if 
you look closely, you may see a basement wherein 
are a few big stones, a vaulted archway, a fragment 
of a pillar or an old-fashioned gable, perhaps a 
suggestion of a stairway. And that is all that 
progress can vouchsafe to you for your recon- 
struction of the street as it once was. Asa street, 
as a quarter of the town, apart from the canal,—or 
probably because of the canal,—it was notable in 
Cairo. It was the Faubourg St. Germain, or, more 
aptly still, the Rue du Marais. In flood time it 
had a distinct suggestion of Venice—the big old 
houses with their doorways and staircases down to 
the water’s edge, were just as those we may see 
nowadays in some by-way among Venetian canals. 
True, at certain times the whole neighbourhood 
was an evil-smelling marsh; but when the flood 
possessed it, you might pass in your djerm from the 
Zahir Beybars mosque even to the Aqueduct, all 
through the city ; and you would see the Turkish 
grandees and their womenkind step haughtily into 
their caiques, and pass to and fro below the flaming 
lights of the high mansions. 

Now instead of the caique and the grandee, 
you find the tramcar—the labourers or clerks or 
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Greek foremen, who are mounting and dismounting 
at the stopping-places. Yet there is one real and 
unexpected link between to-day and the times when 
Islam ruled paramount over Cairo; and in this very 
street you may see it. Mark that quiet little native 
woman in the car; note her black ample skirt and 
the black hood (curiously like the hood worn by 
the ancient Egyptian women) that she draws 
closely round her head. Its dark fringe and the 
veil that she wears over mouth and chin hide all 
but the curve of her soft round cheek and the glint 
of her furtive dark eyes. And then instinctively the 
comparison confronts you, and the memory of a 
dark habit, and a veil that sweeps sternly over the 
head, and narrows the face to a strip of waxen 
white brow above sad eyes and wan cheeks. And 
the comparison is exact, for that very habit and 
veil which to us signifies the recluse of God, owes 
its adoption to this veil and hood and robe that 
envelop man’s recluse in this country. 

At a given point the Khalig street crosses the 
Mousky, and just after that crossing is a more 
definite modern reminiscence, the site of what was 
the Hétel du Nil. This Hétel du Nil, secure in its 
garden enclosure, overshadowed by great palms, 
beloved of quiet perennial visitors, was a con- 
temporary of the older Hotels, such as the Hotel 
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d’Orient, also in that quarter, and a predecessor of 
the vast buildings that nowadays reiterate the 
luxuries of the great Paris and London Hotels. 
Now it is an empty broken-down space, fringed by 
a dusty mouldering wall, a site that awaits the 
fancy of some speculator who may risk the price in 
whole or in part, and hope to regain it in rent of 
offices or tenements. 

After the Hétel du Nil that was, the memories 
of the Khalig attain to a certain reassertion of their 
former reality. The stones and arches and gables 
are more frequent, more prominent. You can 
imagine, with less effort, the big Turkish mansions, 
that once domineered over all Cairo, native and 
European. 

And as you continue your way through the 
open space of the Hamzawi, where is the heavy 
white crudity of the new Arab Museum, and the 
Khedivial Library, the reassertion is still more 
evident, and one loses the. uneasy sense of forced 
anachronism that haunted the arid thoroughfare 
up to this point. The vestiges are here enhanced 
and welcomed by the setting of the street. Such 
ruined buildings as appear after you have crossed 
the Mohammed Aly Street are purely natural 
evidences of the Egyptian tendencies that allowed 
a house to crumble and collapse until it became 
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positively uninhabitable, and then patched up the 
ruin with anything that came to hand—a Roman 
brick, the quoin of a mosque, a Pharaonic ashlar, 
anything and everything of whatsoever age that 
might supplement its own neglect. 

A little further on all harmony is ensured, and 
all anomaly conquered, in the approach to the 
most sacred quarter of Cairo, that called Saida 
Zenab; and at the stopping-place of the trams you 
become aware of an epitome of mosques and 
minarets. And now comes a contrast still greater 
than that of the Eastern and Western veil and 
habit. For the mosque of Saida Zenab embodies 
not merely adaptation but positive contradiction ; 
it merges Christ and Islam in the supremacy of a 
double paradox. The first paradox is that this 
mosque is the shrine of the Blessed Lady Zenab, a 
sainted woman: but the religion to which she did 
great honour does not admit her sex into its inner- 
most shrines. Women, for Islam, are not an 
essential spiritual part of the community of 
Paradise; they are only an accessory, at best a 
promised attraction for those who attain to the 
home of true believers. And so it is that even the 
sanctity of the blessed Zenab cannot ensure for 
her a place within her own mosque. She remains 
entombed without it, under a structure surmounted 
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by two quaint font-like domes. Those domes, 
and even the railings that surround them, are 
unapproachable for Christians, Nazarenes, followers 
of that Prophet Issa, whom Mohammed so deeply 
respected that he ordered his own followers also to 
respect the religion and the worshippers of that 
Prophet; one may well lose oneself in the various 
contradiction of it all. But the greatest contra- 
diction, the supreme and ultimate paradox of all, 
is within this mosque: for herein is an eikon, an 
image of Our Lady, in the mosque of Their Lady. 
This eikon was taken, or rather, stolen from the 
Greeks, and is here enshrined and reverenced (as 
are our holiest images and relics in Europe) by all 
Mohammedan women, who desire to prove their 
own and their husbands’ honour, and perpetuate 
that to future generations. This is their wonder- 
working talisman, their assurance of spiritual faith 
and material happiness. 

Paradox, and especially religious paradox, is 
overwhelmingly tempting: it leads one into endless 
by-paths of speculation, far away from the 
immediate phenomena that gave rise to it. And 
after all, we have not here to do with the position 
of Saida Zenab and her mosque in history or 
philosophy. The chief value of this mosque and 
the quarter to which it has given its name is that 
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it is the last home of the Khalig of Cairo, the last 
environment wherein that canal can possibly be 
reconstructed. The remainder of the course of the 
Khalig is mere suggestion and fantasy, imagination 
let loose on a map. It is a lost relic, a memory of 
design and setting and topographical interest. Its 
history and character are incidents, close outposts 
to the limit of what was once the thoroughfare from 
the Mediterranean even to the Persian Gulf. Up 
to the mosque of Saida Zenab it is at least a street. 
From thenceforward it is a mere passage between 
ruins; interests and relics and memories are all 
alike broken up and destroyed. 

The road, after the mosque, is flanked on the 
right hand by a high blank wall; appropriate, in 
that it hides the remnants of great gardens, 
crowned with towering palms. And all behind 
that wall is waste ground, and through occasional 
crevices where stones have fallen out, you see an 
incidental diamond or irregular square of green or 
blue, weeds or sky. To the left hand is a sequence 
of low squalid houses. 

The street ends in a wide waste oval space. 
This is walled in, but there are many gaps in the 
wall; and through one or other of these you enter 
into an expanse of loose earth, in the midst of 
which rises a huge long “ Kom” or mound of age- 
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old rubbish. Where the wall now is, the canal 
branched off: and where the “Kom” is, were the 
“Kanatir el-Sibaa,” the two bridges over the 
western branch. On these bridges, some 600 years 
ago a Sufi discovered the two lions carved for Sala- 
eddin. Now bridges and lions are alike lost; it is 
but a few years since that they vanished, but there 
is to-day no trace of them,—nothing but that big 
grey heap of rubbish. You cannot reconstruct; you 
can only realise the waste space; and a few yards 
further on, you will see how even that waste ground 
has entirely subjected itself to the passage of time 
and Nature. For you come upon a depression 
whereinis a mass of feathery grey-green stunted 
tamarisks. Into that depression the water of the 
Nile has infiltrated; and where the Nile is, there 
is life. 

This is the whole key-note of Egypt: Egypt 
alone of all lands under the sunlight, can change 
its shape at will. It has but to reclaim a few 
thousand square miles of desert, to expand the 
sphere of the river, and it may then freely reject 
the form it has had for centuries—that curious 
shape, exactly similar to that of the Eiffel Tower, 
whose triangular base prefaces a tall straight pillar, 
slender and tapering as one of the minarets of the 
mosque on the Citadel. And, were there no Nile, 
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there would be no Egypt, no Occupation, no 
Nationalism, no memory of the war in the Soudan 
—nothing but an extent of sand from the Red Sea 
to Carthage. 

A few yards further on, beyond the depression, 
and close to the nearest gap in the low enclosure 
wall, you are suddenly aware of a solid stratum 
underfoot ; and when you examine more closely, 
you find that you are standing upon a great breadth 
of sunken wall. The more you look, the more 
curious seems the puzzle; for it is fairly certain 
that one of the three inner walls of the old city ran 
in this direction, from the Aqueduct towards the 
Bab el-Hadid, the Iron Gate, which Mohammed 
Aly destroyed in 1847. But this wall is totally 
unlike the usual Arab or Saracen wall; what you 
can see of it infallibly suggests Rome. It is of 
good red Roman brick, of Roman form and design ; 
and what remains of the buttress, almost buried 
under sand, is purely Roman in appearance. Of 
course the design may well have been borrowed. 
But it is a coincidence; for, not so far away, is that 
little that remains of Babylon. True, some say 
that Babylon only consisted of the Roman 
Governor’s castle, the Moallaka, and a few huts 
that housed the early Christian population. But 
it is hard to imagine that the castle of Kasr el-shems, 
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—so the Arabs called it,—stood practically alone. It 
is, surely, more natural to infer that the presence 
of a Roman official encouraged the access of others, 
and the growth of some sort of village round and 
near the castle, and round that village, a good 
Roman wall. After all, this is mere conjecture: 
and in a few years even conjecture will be im- 
possible, for the wall, be it Roman or Arab, is sure 
to be entirely buried. 

After the wall and the waste space is the road 
that leads to Old Cairo. Hard by looms the 
Aqueduct; and where the Aqueduct meets the 
Nile, whose waters were once lifted by seven wheels 
turned by weary oxen, to be transmitted to Sala- 
eddin’s fortress and the well of Youssef,—there the 
Khalig El-Masri also met the river. There also 
was the junction of Tutis and Hagar, of Memphis 
and the Red Sea. Now it is but the squalid 
entrance to Old Cairo, and there the trams meet at 
the crossing station, and the loathly beggars pester 
such passengers as may be induced to bribe away 
their real or assumed infirmities. 
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CHAPTER X 
THE MOUSKY 


HE Mousky and all that it means in its 
I intricate environment and crowded activity, 
is harder to describe than anything in Cairo. 
It is not as any one monument or any one street 
that may be seen and known, in one pilgrimage ; 
it is a quarter, a labyrinth, rather, wherein wind 
and intertwine scores of narrow alleys resonant 
with every sort and description of native Egyptian 
life. True, the Mousky offers its one stereo- 
typed pilgrimage to and through the bazaars—a 
hurried pilgrimage by cab and dragoman who 
effectually veil off all but their fare and commission 
on the Liberty Stuffs and Ceylon stones they 
would wish you to buy. But if you desert them, 
and attempt a diversion into the labyrinth, what 
confusion, what primal hopelessness of un-Oriental 
turnings, of dead-ends, of all that seems to have 
no sort of connection with any possibility of return 
to the world ! 

This is really a delusion, so much so that you 
need not even fear the Mousky as one of those 
places that “ want knowing.” For when you have 
attempted your diversion, have followed one turning 
after another, and have lost all hope, suddenly you 
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find yourself quite close to some landmark, well 
in some known street, on the easiest possible verge 
of civilisation. And this occurs, not in one 
favoured alley but in all. The truth is that these 
narrow wynds—may they be called wynds, if only 
for the suggestion ?—are as so many streams in the 
watershed of some great river; and you have but 
to follow any one of them complacently and 
without fear: they all debouch into larger streams 
and at last into some wide expanse, whose course is 
plain and well determined. 

And what of the streets themselves? There 
is the Mousky, known as such, a long straight 
thoroughfare that runs from the meeting-place 
of all the tramways, even to the entrance to 
Abbassieh: the Khalig street crosses it halfway: 
further on is the turning to the bazaars, the con- 
ventional turning until you explore it and discover 
it to be the main route, as it were, all the way from 
the Bab E] Foutouh, even to the Mohammed Aly. 
And there is yet one more street, that skirts the 
quarter on its way from the Arab Museum to the 
Citadel. 

The Mousky itself looks and is perhaps as 
crowded as any street in the world: it is one cease- 
less flow of many-coloured and many-voiced 
humanity: you cannot but observe all who pass, 
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for no carriage can, save for spasmodic bursts of a 
few yards—break out of a foot-pace: and even at 
that gait the driver has to keep up an endless 
monotonous cry of warning. But he voices his 
cry with automatic swiftness and discrimination. 
“Way, O Effendi, way, O Missien” (which by 
interpretation of ‘‘ Monsieur’’ means any English 
or European passer), “ Way, O girl, boy, woman, 
carter.” He catalogues the whole street, and even 
describes his victims: “Son of a Pig,” “ Bride of 
Sweetness,” ‘“‘ Mother of Foolishness.” And they 
pass by, on foot, on donkey-back, on carts, in 
carriages, here and there some rich man in a motor 
car, once and again a cyclist—Heaven knows what 
guardian angel can be keen enough of foreseeing 
eye and protecting arm to safeguard him: he 
deserves the best for his true heroism and 
exemplary self-confidence in that Maze Perilous. 
After all it is a good-natured Maze—even the most 
wrathful and excited protest is followed by a genial 
smile—its only concern is itself and the moment. 
The Mousky is the great haunt of that arch-horror, 
the mule-’bus, which rolls heavily up and down, 
entirely disdainful of all else, lurching hither and 
thither, stopping and starting at its own free will. 
The most impassioned invective can best be 
quenched and drowned by the gloomy resentful 
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stare of the driver; and even the appellation “ Ya 
Sawares ’’——apparently a scornful allusion to some 
detested originator of the vehicle, has little effect. 
Like a Mississippi steamer, it “bulls” its way 
through the traffic, a contemptuous anachronism 
of stolid shamelessness. 

The Mousky is broad, as Oriental streets go. 
It has been the great commercial thoroughfare for 
many years, and in a sense it ranks with the 
Khalig—once a centre of Native and Turkish 
fashion and nobility,—with the Ezbekieh, where 
lived all the European notables: it was the street 
of the foreign traders and alien merchants, and it 
harboured at least two great hotels, now, alas! 
both demolished, non-existent, mere memories. 

The height of the houses, however, destroys 
the effect of breadth, and accentuates the sense of 
crowding and hurry——and these same houses are 
in themselves a feature, and a contrast—below 
they are shops and above they are dwelling- 
places; above, at the open windows, you see the 
inevitable man in shirt sleeves, or woman in 
wrappers, leaning on the sill, and lazily watching 
the day-long rush—below are overdressed showy 
windows that preface an armoury of cheap 
goods of every kind. This street is the “City” 
of Cairo, its Cheapside, rather, peopled with 
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Hebrew dealers, jewellers, chemists, outfitters, 
sellers of clothes, boots, tarbouches, knives, 
guns—every conceivable article. Here and there 
between shops are the offices of some Bank or 
Stockbroking Company, taller, more silent and 
dignified and responsible; and facing these are 
their compeers, the huge cheap wholesale bazaars. 
These would be called “Emporia” in. England; 
here they flaunt an obviously Jewish name—and 
their size alone distinguishes them from all lesser 
“establishments.” They sell everything and any- 
thing from a corkscrew to a bedstead, and they are 
thronged and packed with people, and more 
especially with native women, who chatter shrilly 
through their veils as they examine and appraise 
this or that fabric out of that most universal and 
comprehensive stock. It is worth going in, if only 
to watch the joyous activity of the whole beehive. 

The Khalig street cleaves the rush and the 
crowd as with a sudden scimitar of emptiness and 
silence. Not a cart, not a carriage, not a vehicle 
of any sort is allowed there, save only the occa- 
sional tramcars—there are no donkeys, no motors, 
not even the baleful “sawares”’; it is conventual 
in its safety for life, limb and temper. 

The next break in the continuity is a “ rond- 
point.” Cairo streets delight in these circular 
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intervals, that show up like the knots on a holly 
bough. 

The extra space gives chance for the furniture 
shops—bedsteads, chairs, tables, wash-hand-stands 
are huddled on the pavement, behind watchful 
carriages, and eager clamouring donkey boys, who 
hope to intercept and carry off the wayfarer. 
Nothing will ever induce a donkey boy to imagine 
that his services are not required—he is asa Roman 
in the Sabine rape, and considers that antagonism 
is only feigned to lead him to greater efforts of 
persuasion. 

On the right hand, just where the circle meets 
the street at the further end, is an auctioneer’s 
shop. His chief occupation seems to be the sale 
of carpets, and he hovers above the crowd, 
persuasive, unresting and eloquent. 

Beyond the rond-point the street is a shade 
quieter, a degree more native—there are no more 
huge Whiteley-esque Stores, no more lofty banking 
houses—it is the transition which is fulfilled a few 
yards further on in the bazaar turning, which is 
the thoroughfare from the Great Gate to the 
Mohammed Aly. So far as it concerns the 
bazaars, it is known as the Khan Khalil; but you 
may well leave this Khan Khalil to the visitors 
and tourists who wander among the red slippers, 
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lamps, brass bowls, silks, beads, turquoises, charms, 
carpets, and smile vaguely at the polyglot allure- 
ments and enticing welcome of the vendors. You 
may be practically certain that all the nations 
mentioned in the “Acts” have settled there, but 
by now they have learnt one another’s tongues, 
and several more besides. True, there are serious 
attractions: there are carpets priced in hundreds of 
pounds, there is a shop that has the most exquisite 
Japanese carvings, miraculous miniatures of homely 
or heroic life (though what they have to do with 
Egypt is a mystery!), and there is the chance of 
picking up a few fairly good stones. But it is all 
exotic fooling. The real Mousky quarter is without 
—and it would be desirable to remain in the narrow 
lane, and explore it to the left hand—there it is 
honeycombed with tiny covered passages banked 
on either side by jewellers’ booths and copper- 
smiths’ shops. The air is resonant with the tinkle 
of gold and silver ornaments, and the. blows of 
hammer on fused metal. At the tiny booths sit 
dark-eyed native women absorbed in the ornaments 
they covet, though they do glance up now and 
again as you pass—and you see above the veil the 
gleam of coquettish eyes that are swiftly lowered 
towards dainty feet. And herein is a feature of 
Islam—the womenkind may not and will not 
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reveal mouth or chin, but they are not so miserly 
of well-turned ankle or prettily shod foot. Com- 
ment is excusable and even necessary when one 
recails the horrid gear of the Anglo-Saxon female 
of a certain class, the appalling and abysmal 
hosiery of the Teutonic housewife, the garish 
football boots, cream coloured and orange, of 
the Levantine damsel, in contrast to the tiny neat 
shoe, and the adorning anklet of silver or gold 
round a stocking that may now and again excel 
in undue stripes and unwonted colours, but at 
least always fits well; it is an assertion of 
personality rather than climatic or anatomical 
convenience, an epitome of defence rather than 
defiance. 

After the coffee shops is the big Mosque and 
Hospital of Kalaam, a mighty ruler and builder ; 
and therein is a vaulted passage whence are 
glimpses of the mosque itself; but it is under 
repair. You can just see the tracery of intricate 
carving on the walls, and below it, the carpenters’ 
benches, and much confusion of tools, paint pots, 
and shavings. The passage leads to an empty 
square space flanked by demolition: no other word 
can describe the derminate houses and remnants of 
big buildings, grey, dusty and desolate; yet they 
are inhabited, as is the usage in Cairo where people 
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remain until the very floor crumbles beneath their 
feet, and then move into the next room. 

The street, in its continuation to the gate, is 
no more than a repetition of that other street that 
leads to the Ramparts, a sequence, picturesque 
enough, of purely native shops, and houses; here, 
as there, you see woolcarders, dyers, soap-makers, 
sellers of weights and measures, of spices, and 
henna; now and again you come upon a door, 
painted in red and pale green; that is usually the 
sign and access to a Turkish bath. Of these there 
are 56 in Cairo, and 6 only in Alexandria: either 
the Cairenes are cleaner or else the Alexandrians 
prefer the sea. There is little enough to notice in 
these baths: they have usually an entrance below 
to the street, and another, above, from the roof: 
this last is to be avoided: it involves a scramble 
among the refuse and dust of weeks, and round the 
domes and glass skylights that look like some 
volcanic upheaval. The other entrance is clean and 
leads into the well-paved, well-kept interior, where 
are the tanks and taps and towels, the half clad 
attendants, dripping with water, a few victims 
being pounded and pummelled into resignation, or 
lying on couches, recovering as from the Inquisition : 
one or two have reached the last stage, and are 
drinking coffee, pale and exhausted, contented and 
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clean to the last jot or tittle. The white-robed 
proprietor paces up and down and deplores the 
scarcity of custom. 

One more feature there is in this part of the 
quarter. Just opposite the Kalaam mosque is a 

short wide way that opens into another oblong 
- width—for all the world like a T-square: it is 
known as the Gamalieh. Here is forgetfulness of 
the crowd, the dust, the noise and the many 
undeniable odours of those narrow paths. Quiet 
low dwelling-houses, a drinking trough for animals, 
a dark alley to the extreme left flanked by the wall 
and vine-clad pergola of some native garden. A 
big archway in front leading to more intricate 
by-ways (these, if you follow them, will bring you 
to the Bab-El-Nasr: you should explore them), and 
—last and best of all—the Cadi’s house on the 
right hand. It is hardly a house, but rather, an 
open-air antehall, framed in delicate arches and 
slender pillars, and ceiled in gorgeous blue and red 
and gold that eclipse all else, in wonder of intricate 
and perfect pattern. 

Of course, there is only pattern, and no 
portraiture. Is it not written that at the Last Day 
Allah shall confront all who have painted or 
sculpted any living being or animal with the works 
of their hands, and demand of them that they 
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who have fashioned those bodies for their own 
delectation, shall endow them with souls for His 
pleasure ? Whence shall arise profitless confusion 
and vain attempts to escape from plagiarism and 
repetition of one and the same personality, whereby 
the infidels shall be confounded in their own pre- 
sumption and the true believer exalted for his 
abstinence. 

On the other side—the South side—of the 
Mousky, there are a few traces of ‘bazaar’ 
attractions, scent sellers for the most part, a shop 
full of wares from Morocco; and beyond the big 
gate—the Bab-El-Zuweylah—are the saddlers and 
tent-makers. But these are isolated phenomena: 
they are like the occasional Pharaonic stores or 
blocks wedged in amongst the myriads of yards of 
Ashlar in the city wall. They are exotic to the 
quarter, which is the real commercial centre of the 
native town. It is a very warren of covered ways, 
crowded with booths and shops. Sellers of clothes 
of all sorts predominate—clothes and all that serves 
to make clothes—stuffs of every kind, cotton, cloth, 
silk, wool, in different stages of perfection. 

The main open street that leads to the gate, 
past the three great mosques, is alight with cheap 
wares, unmistakably European, hybrid, gaudy, 
attractive to the lower class Egyptian, who, alas ! 
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esteems such trifles far above his own native 
products. These Birmingham or French hand- 
kerchiefs, and shawls, and ornaments are his 
‘Sunday best..—The outcome is appalling: you 
may see it on great festivals, when the children 
parade in their very best clothes, and tempt the 
wrath of zsthetic Providence—if such there be: 
for they are garbed in frocks of some vile shiny 
material, whose lines are as a_ bloodcurdling 
nightmare of every distortion of the spectrum. 
Happily, their proud parents are too deeply absorbed 
in contemplation of their garish offspring to forsake 
their own truer more subdued tints. 

The street ends abruptly at the gate, whose huge 
arch darkens its environment to the more vivid 
contrast of the light and life outside it. Against 
the walls of the arch are great iron-studded doors 
on which are nailed rags and crude relics—votive 
offerings or commemorative emblems. Women 
approach and kiss these fluttering remnants and 
mutter prayers, God speed them to their hearts’ 
desire! Why should they not venerate and 
worship? To such minds the material presentment 
is paramount: it vivifies and even drives home the 
possibility of eternal power and spiritual dominion. 
It is the vestige of incarnation, of transition from 
this world to another. Every religion has such 
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by-paths, mere symbols, no doubt, to the higher 
minds, but to the ruck, genuine fabrics fraught with 
Salvation. 

A street passes the Gate, at right angles to 
that street which ends here: opposite, another 
way opens: it is really the continuation of the route, 
the next stage towards the eventual Mohammed 
Aly. It is covered in, as were once so many streets 
in this part of the town: and its inhabitants sell 
shoes, saddles, bridles, trappings, harness, leather 
bags and pouches. Here and there, among the 
leather-sellers is a tent-maker’s shop, wherein are 
displayed squares and oblongs of Akmin cloth, on 
to which are sewn crude and florid adaptations of 
the frescoes and paintings of the old Egyptian 
temples. For the tents themselves you have to 
find your way through openings into courtyards: 
and there sit the real tent-makers, the fraternity of 
Paul of Tarsus, sewing and patching for dear life. 

Beyond this covered way, the street is much as 
any other native street, not deeply interesting or 
uninteresting, picturesque enough after all, but 
uneventful to its ending, purely native and rather 
sordid. 

That other street that cut this long route in 
two, just outside the Gate, is the last worthy sphere 
of exploration: it is, as it were, the outer flank of 
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the commercial quarter, as is the street on the north 
side that leads to the Gates and Ramparts from the 
Ezbekieh. Again, it resembles a stream, rising at 
the Citadel and flowing, devious and casual into 
the broad open space near the Arab Museum. 
From that open space—that estuary, one may call 
it, you see the dark narrow entrance: to your left 
is a railed-in plot of green, wherein are a few trees; 
one of these, a so-called Persian lilac, spreads great 
boughs and flowering delicate blue blossoms above 
the railings, where stand expectant cabs, and 
importunate donkey boys. To the right hand is 
the remnant of an old house, built in strong well- 
laid courses of dull brown stone: these are veiled 
and shadowed by the delicate green of one of those 
fortunate trees that always appear just when and 
where relief is needed to the grey and white of 
the building. In the lower part of the house 
are booths—-cook-shops and coffee-shops, whose 
customers sit and watch the world, puffing lazily at 
long pipes and sipping coffee. Then you ascend 
the stream: from the entranceas far as the Bab-el- 
Zuweiylah all is activity of traffic and trade: it is 
the final outlet of the commercial quarter. You 
pass harness makers, whose shops are aflaunt with 
every sort of halter, headstall, saddlebag and 
trapping of leather or rope on braid ornate with 
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coloured tassels: and in and out of the trappings 
hang strings of blue beads, rosaries of the road. 
Then come tinsmiths’ stalls, white with vessels and 
big lamps and small lamps, and middle sized lamps 
that swing and tinkle: then more coffee-shops and 
cook-shops that have a frieze of little brass and 
copper pots of swelling shape not unlike old College 
flagons and sconce tankards; on the counter are 
huge urns whose mouldings and recesses and 
convolutions instantly suggest Teniel’s Red Queen. 
Carpenters, tombstone masons, pounders of spice 
and henna, all these and many others have place: 
and here and there are fruit barrows and vegetable 
stalls whose colour enhances the whole street. Deep 
bosomed orange gourds, brown, white, dull red, 
russet, dark imperial purple (as of purple beeches) 
—of every species of vegetable root. Vivid red 
and yellow apples and oranges, constant pervading 
green of herbs—all combine ina scheme of brilliant 
harmony that stands out in striking major tones 
and forces your attention. You do not look at it; 
rather, it looks at you. 

The houses are, as usual, casual, ruinous. 
Here and there are picturesque carved doors and 
little archways; of two houses the roofs protrude 
and overhang, and present to those below a carved 
surface of faded gold and blue and brown. 
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There is one most distinctive monument on the 
right hand, the mosque of Kolchalli, known as the 
Blue Mosque; and when you ascend the steps and 
pass through the doorway to the courtyard, you see 
full testimony to the name. Right in front of you 
is a wall almost wholly covered with blue and green 
tiles of infinite pattern and delicate conjunctions of 
colour; it is so absorbing so unlike all else of its 
kind that you cannot at first realise the existence 
of any mosque. Gradually, as you become 
accustomed to this fresco of colour and feel prepared 
to admit its environment, you note the door, the 
rest of the wall, and, as you approach near enough 
to be clear of the entrance, the usual dome and 
roof of the mosque—a surprise, for something in 
the outline and general effect of the wall suggested, 
rather, an Elizabethan house,—above all, a house, 
a manse, as it were, save that an Elizabethan 
Manse is hardly to be imagined! The rest of the 
setting is also unlike that of a mosque, it induces 
the idea of some kind of school or college, a painted 
portico ; to the right hand are low dark cloisters, to 
the left, the open flagged court, and then a row of 
slim pillars supporting balconies and suggesting 
more collegiate rooms: the mosque seems to be 
wholly internal: it has no external! self-assertion. 

In the street is one last phase of keen commerce 
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opposite the great wall of the mighty mosque El 
Muayyad. Above the wall and through its big open 
window openings you see blue sky, and the crests 
of tall palms, remote from the whole street and 
quarter, open, free, heralding vast space and 
quiet. Then you reach the gate above which rise 
the two towering minarets. This mosque and gate 
dominate all things, and dwarf the shops and 
houses and people. 

The street leads on, past the Gate, and past 
the narrow covered Tent-makers’ market, into a 
quieter emptier sphere of life, on its devious way to 
the Citadel. Everywhere are curious subdued 
points of interest, here a low green door under a 
carved stone lintel, there a winding dark entrance 
to some big native house, further on, down a side- 
alley, three or four big overhanging latticed window 
frames: there are mosques, too, and tombs, here 
and there, much as other mosques and tombs: and 
yet they are always so entirely appropriate in place 
and surroundings, they are exactly where you should 
wish them to be: now it is a wide opening intoa 
courtyard, now a quaint striated cupola above 
tumbledown dwellings, now an angle hiding a door, 
and close to it an iron screened window, now a 
squat ancient minaret. One cannot imagine any 
change, any difference, any possible improvement : 
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it all has a touch of predestination, a summary of 
the undisturbed fitness of things to the placid life 
they harbour. 

One mosque, all red, contrasts in some degree 
to the street: yet even that contrast is permissible: 
for the street at that point is wider and emptier, 
and exacts a note of opposition and breadth. The 
great doorway is carved in stalactite patterns, some 
of which are being repainted and regilded. The 
windows are unusual: their pattern of white wood- 
work suggests the intricate tangle of a thornbush. 

Then the street rises to the hill, steep, uneven, 
sudden, flinging you out unexpectedly on to the 
wide approach to the Citadel, where is open prospect 
over the low parapet of the road whence you may 
see all Northern and Eastern Cairo, dusty grey and 
dull red, stretched far away below you. 
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CHAPTER XI 
digs COME WEIOsE: 


HE Citadel and the Pyramids are the two 
T monuments to the living and to the dead, 
the two great records of two civilisations, 
the one of which exists to this day and even in its 
past is of our own times, comprehensible to us, easily 
imagined, while the other is remote and unimagin- 
able for all our archeologists may say or do. 
These monuments are, for Cairo, inherent, necessary, 
inevitable; and they face one another across the 
River of Egypt, from the hills of the East even to 
the hills of the West. 

The Citadel is a logical reality of history, 
whereto we can readily reconstruct the frame of 
those eight centuries that have known it. We can 
repeople it with the very figures we see around us 
as we pass through Cairo to-day. Men may say 
that the stories that cling to it are mere legends 
and fancies of self-pleasing Oriental imagination. 
But those very fancies and fantasies are more 
credible than the most intimate details of temples and 
tombs built four thousand years ago. The Arabian 
Nights are more vivid than is the Book of the 
Dead. And so the Citadel lives above its city, 
comes, indeed, into its full life during the fullness 
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THE CITADEL FROM THE SOUTH 


of the day, then merges and changes its being in 
the evening and-early morning shadows. 

But the Pyramids are alone, old, lords of a 
forgotten day, sullen and grey in the sunlight, 
terrible and immense the night through, when they 
_ rise and tower above the desert, and loom in the 
dark air under the stars. The Citadel guards 
and rejoices in its many houses and mosques, its 
narrow winding streets, its people who pass to and 
fro about their business: the Pyramids are un- 
consoled, save for that one great and even more 
mysterious figure that lies below them, deep in the 
shifting sand, and gazes over the plain. That 
figure, Horemku, Father of Terror, The Sphinx, 
has watched that plain, through the centuries, 
year in and year out, for ages and ages ;—it is a 
terror to imagine those dead years. The Sphinx 
has seen the sea of golden corn and green clover, 
the rough pale stubble, the dry brown thirsty 
mould, the creeping, rippling water that invades 
every crack and crevice of the whole wide valley 
and then withdraws, leaving thick black shining 
mud alive with men labouring at the sowing that 
shall give great harvest. Flood-time, summer, and 
autumn are all one to those great blank eyes. 

The Citadel has its houses and its mosques; 
also it has its tombs, beyond the bounds of the 
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city ; even so, once upon a time, long long ago, the 
Pyramid and the Sphinx had their temples and 
their great sepulchres; they were girt about with 
white walls and great gates and all that befitted the 
resting-places of mighty kings and God’s known 
and unknown—as it were a gleaming city of honour 
to the Dead. And on the walls of the city and on 
the smooth stones of the Pyramids and on the 
flanks of the Sphinx were strange figures carven 
and painted, and emblems not merely pictorial of 
the life of those days,—(the very likeness of that 
life, in many of its phases, to Egyptian life as we now 
know it, makes it all the harder to acknowledge its 
reality)—but adorned furthermore with priestly 
script of many symbols. Doubtless that script 
would be to our wise men what a printed book is 
to us; but its very remoteness and accuracy render 
it the more unconvincing ; it is all too strong, too 
vivid for belief. The Pyramids are the tombs of 
those who lived in an alien world: the Citadel of 
Cairo that faces them is the handiwork of men of 
our ken, within an era which we can repeople into 
keen reality. We can see the rulers of medieval 
Egypt riding in and out the gates, dwelling in the 
palace, worshipping in the mosque of the founder, 
he who never prayed in his mosque nor dwelt in 
his castle. We can recall their haughty support 
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of their God and His Prophet, their brilliant deeds 
of arms, their luminous feats of prayer and praise, 
all a world away from the unknown subterranean 
rites of initiation or worship in those temples and 
passages and caves and chambers beyond the river. 

And yet, if we may believe Makrizy, there was 
once a strange link between this living fortress and 
those dead tombs. “It is said ’’—so he writes— 
“but God knows best—that the figure known in 
“the present day by the name of Abouw’l-Hol 
“(Father of the Fright, ic. the great Sphinx 
‘“(Lane)] was a talisman contrived by the ancients 
“to keep away the sand from overspreading the 
‘fields and obstructing the river: and on the other 
‘side of the river was another figure, corresponding 
“with Abou’l-Hol, by the Kasr-Esh-Shema’, also 
‘facing the East, which was for the like purpose 
“of keeping away the sand from the Eastern side 
“of the river. This latter was destroyed by some 
“of the Emirs of the Sultan Mohammed Ibn El 
‘ Kalaoun in 711 (1311-1312 A.D.) : they dug up the 
‘“eround beneath it until they came to water, 
“thinking that they should find treasure, but found 
“none. This image was called Suria-t-Abou’l-Hol 
“(the concubine of the Sphinx). Soon after its 
“destruction, the sand advanced on the Eastern 
“side, and the islands which now exist were 
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“formed. Also a certain person called Sheikh 
“Mohammed Saim ed-Dahr (the continual faster), 
“one of the sufis of the convent called Khamika 
“Es Salahiya, disfigured the faces of the two lions 
“carved upon the Kanatir Es-Siba’a (two bridges 
“over the canal of Cairo), and the face of 
“Abouw’l Hol about 780 (1378-9), and the sand 
‘advanced upon the district of Ghizeh.” 

So it was that the Emirs thirsting for treasure 
upon earth and the Sufi thirsting for treasure in 
Heaven attacked the twin talismans; the Emirs 
destroyed the Eastern Sphinx, and the East bank 
of the Nile is now desert from the river even to 
Suez. The hungry saint hacked at the face of the 
Western Sphinx, the graven image that was an 
offence unto his Master: and the sand advanced 
upon the district of Ghizeh. What cared the Emirs 
or the saint for those still stone features that had 
overawed the stealthy desert, and had-held it, so 
said their own tradition, within its own boundaries ? 
The men of war desired lucre, and the man of God 
desired the Law; perish the land ! 

A century and a half before Saim el-Dahr, 
the inspired iconoclast, a certain Abdel Latif,— 
servant of the beautiful and fitly so named,—had 
seen the Sphinx untouched: he speaks of its 
strangely regular features and its awful loveliness, 
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as though it were far more marvellous than all that 
even the art of the Pharaohs knew, far more real 
than their most huge images and statues. Was it 
perchance a survival of some race even older than 
that over which these Pharaohs held rule, some 
nation to whom beauty and form were higher and 
greater than mere mass? Who knows? The God 
Harmachis, so says one version, claimed it for his 
own statue; but its temple was old when the 
Pyramids were in the building. 

God, indeed, knows best,—He from Whom, so 
say the Moslems, man has come, and to Him man 
must return, when the world, like a many-coloured 
bubble, has broken and vanished for ever. This 
Western Sphinx that we know is a mystery; and 
that other Eastern Sphinx that we do not know is as 
the memory of a myth. Let usthen leave mythand 
memory and mystery for that which we do know, for 
the Citadel, that monument to the greatest ruler of 
Moslem Egypt, Sala-ed-din, who conquered the 
Crusaders and learnt from them the art of their own 
warfare, and the cunning of their own fortresses, 
and who commanded that his castle should be even 
as theirs were. So it is that even now, though the 
Citadel has been rebuilt and changed in every 
possible manner and detail, it is, to this day, of the 
West and not wholly of the East: its walls and its 
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great round tower recall the huge French and 
English castles whose keep and donjon and bailey 
and barbican still frown at the fair green meadows 
and deep woods of our own home lands. 

Many travellers, historians, and archzologists 
have given their account of the Citadel and all 
that therein is. It is not for this book to record 
the details of its architecture or history; what 
should a mere impressionist make of these? He is, 
at best, concerned with the echo of a grey windy 
afternoon, the afterthought of a sunset, the memory 
of some one silent moment wherein all learning 
seemed to pale among those quiet stones, when 
dates and tomes and lexicons were as babes before 
the sand and the caves and the rocky spurs that 
took city and Citadel to themselves and arraigned 
them as they arraign all the East, into their own 
older harmony. And it is surely that harmony 
that should live for him, emphasized in all that 
enters into it or stands without it, to the ultimate 
and immediate perfection of his own personal 
impression. 

The one great monument that remains on the 
Citadel is entirely within this harmony; that 
monument is the mosque called after Sala-ed-din, 
but built by the Sultan Nazir. It rises, strong, 
ancient, weatherworn, above the blue serrated 
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THE PYRAMIDS DURING THE INUNDATION OF THE NILE 


railings on the grey stone parapet. It recedes in 
stern curves of windows set in the great walls like 
sO many passionless wide-open eyes. One tower, 
Saracenic, if ever there were one, darker grey, with 
strange angular lines up to its first rim, stands just 
by the great crack above the doorway. To the 
left are two minarets that seem to be Persian rather 
than Arabian; once these were crowned with a 
surface of blue-green porcelain on which the sacred 
white script stood out clear. A few fragments still 
remain,—only a few—but even these have that 
wonderful glaze that feels so smooth and perfect to 
the hand, and that glorious sheen that preserves its 
fullness throughout the centuries. 

Six hundred years ago that mosque had a 
spendid dome, the glory and wonder of Cairo: but 
that dome fell 200 years later; and with it, so it 
seems, fell another dome that surmounted the 
Palace, Nazir’s second great monument. And so, 
to-day you have little enough to show what the 
Citadel once was, when palace and mosque and 
domes and minarets were in full possession of all 
their beauty ; you have but that cracked grey wall 
and those ruinous weather-beaten towers. 

The chief feature of the Citadel, as we now see 
it, is the mosque of Mohammed Aly. Probably 
Nazir would condemn it utterly, were he too to see 
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it; for many people do condemn it; they dis- 
approve of its plan, its architecture, its detail, its 
decoration; they class it, once and for all, as a bad 
modern imitation of St. Sophia. This may be. 
Undoubtedly it has its bad aspect as well as its 
good aspect; if you see it close at hand and 
examine its walls in detail, you may well dis- 
approve; and you may not care for its formal 
arcades, and the big washing fountain in the centre 
of the fore-court. It is curious, by the way, how 
closely these recall the great quadrangle in Christ- 
church College, with Mercury in the centre. But 
if you leave the walls, and look upwards for a 
moment to the minarets (these also have not 
escaped condemnation), you may well forget walls 
and doorway, fore-court and fountain; as your 
eyes follow the two spires, they seem to rise, up, 
up, up, into the sky, like arrows aimed at the 
fleeting white clouds; and the longer you look, the 
more ready are you to vow that it is not the clouds 
that move, but the minarets that forge through a 
motionless sky, steady as the masts of a ship 
beneath the stars. 

Again, if you examine the interior closely, you 
may deprecate the common streaky mauve-tinted 
wood-work, the big alabaster pillars, the lamps, the 
carpet, the stained glass windows. But if you are 
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wise, you will refrain from all save one first glance 
through the doorway before your eyes have for- 
gotten the outer air. That vast dark interior, 
dimly lit by the tinted rays that fall aslant through 
the shadowy void on to pillars and walls and 
carpets is far better than the clear disillusion of 
minute examination. 

It is at close quarters that this mosque shows 
its worst aspect; and even then it has these re- 
deeming features. Its best, its real aspect is far 
different. For it is the keynote of the Citadel. 
Wherever you are, and from any point whence is 
open view to the East, you see it, the great dome 
among the lesser domes, and the two cloud- 
severing spires. You may be on the far bank of 
the Nile, at Choubra, on the road to Matarieh, in 
the Helouan train near Tourah—though just after 
Tourah the Western spur of the hills advances and 
shuts out all sight of Cairo—you may even stand 
on the distant plateau where are the Pyramids 
themselves; but always you see the Citadel—and 
not the Citadel, but the Mosque, and the grace of 
those swelling curves, the ascent of the two slim 
stone shafts: all else, fort and walls, buttresses and 
Crusader-tower, are an after-thought, mere com- 
ponents of the pedestal, merged in the whole white 
and grey mass: the reality, the monument, is 
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above, in sheer beauty. See it at daybreak; it is 
worth a sleepless night that ends in a vigil at some 
Westward window high up in the house. At first, 
before the shadow of the hot night has wholly 
lifted, all is one faint dim blue shape; the castle is 
merged in the great cliffs behind it. Then, as the 
shadow passes slowly, the hills recede, the great 
dome and the spires advance; they are still blue, 
cloudy faint blue, as might be an opal were its 
fires of orange and gold and rose dormant. And 
so they remain until the sun is up, and the day in 
full possession of life and light, and when the day 
has come into his own, at high noon, and the mosque 
whitens under the strong sun, the dome and the 
spires above their grey pedestal are still dominant 
over all things, an honourable and fitting counter- 
part to the two great stone peaks far across the 
river, under the Western hills. 

Behind the Citadel is a world of rocks and 
cliffs, namely, the Mokattams. And this world is 
all one scheme of grey, grey ochre cliff, grey sand 
and very stone in sand, stern, hewn stiffly out of its 
cliff matrix. Yonder are two great gaps of dark- 
ness, mysterious caves; yet even their mystery is 
withered and dried up by the relentless grey of 
sand and stone. The hill, the foremost of the 
range, winds slowly upwards to a sharp continuous 
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ridge at whose edge is the circuit of the fort; and 
beyond the fort, alone, above all the world, is a 
deserted half-ruined mosque, a derelict of the 
centuries. The wind blows mistily across the face 
of the cliff whose faint brown and burnt yellow 
shall, later, be attuned to purple, when the dust 
and the wind pass away and the last clear evening 
light dies. 

The road passes from the base of the Citadel 
across the railway line, and thence up the hill. 
Close to the bridge, far down, and near a small red- 
grey building—a Sheikh’s tomb—a cart and horse 
stand motionless; the grey speechless sand and 
rock and hewn stones that guard the hill road, rise 
and dip hither and thither, to right and to left, 
unrelieved. 

Far out to the East is a contradictory note of 
colour, a long low hill, known as. the Red Moun- 
tain, dull enough when the wind is blowing all the 
air into grey dust, but on a still day, red, red asa 
red fox, with vivid sharp depths of full colour that 
bank up the whole rough hog’s back of its outline. 
The Red Mountain is, as it were, freakish, ex- 
traneous, foreign to the scheme. The Grey 
Mountains behind it are permanent and plenary, 
possessors, and foremost outposts of the Arabian 
desert. 
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The West View is the chief gazing point for 
those who visit the Citadel: it presents the usual 
panorama; in the foreground is the big bluff 
prison-like mosque of the Sultan Hassan, at which 
Bonaparte’s general fired a few mild and harmless 
shots for moral effect—which is, by the way, the 
accepted definition of bombardment—rather than 
from any intent to destroy the building; he merely 
considered it desirable to frighten out the fugitives 
who had taken refuge therein. One cannon ball is 
still to be seen, embedded in the stone, halfway up 
the great arch of the East door: others have left 
marks of their impact, splashes of grey-white on 
the darker wall,—just like so many splashes of 
paint. 

Beyond and on either side of the mosque are 
many many houses, of the usual Egypto-European 
type, flat-roofed, rather unfinished, plastered in 
tawdry yellow, red, blue, white, pink, and every other 
colour of the Levantine spectrum. Where these end 
comes the river, and then the long plain of Ghizeh, 
then the Western hills and under them the 
Pyramids. To the left of the houses is the 
Aqueduct that passes over a great bare patch of 
waste land. It used, so says Sonnini, ‘‘ to convey 
‘the water of the Nile into the Castle. It is 
‘supported by 350 narrow and very lofty arcades. 
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“The water is raised by a chain pump with four 
“wheels, which is worked by oxen.” Sonnini, for 
that matter, is not the only writer who saw it; 100 
years before his time, to cite one instance among 
many, it is described on a map of Cairo as “ engine 
‘for casting water into the Castle.” 

The line of the Aqueduct is now incomplete 
and broken, but its course is still perfectly clear as 
far as the Nile which meets it close to where the 
Khalig of Cairo used to diverge from the river; to 
the left of the Aqueduct are those curious stunted 
windmills, as silent and disused as itself. 

That is the view; that is all,—and often less 
than that; for five days out of six are overburdened 
with that exasperating Cairo wind that seems to 
have no purpose in life save that of annoying the 
world in general. Inside a house it blows out lamps, 
sweeps papers off tables, bangs doors and windows 
—almost all doors and windows in Egypt are made 
to bang. Outside, in the streets, it searches and 
ransacks every infested cranny and corner for 
microbe-laden dust which it whirls in the faces of all 
and sundry who may be walking abroad. Here, 
below the Citadel, it raises a veil of dull bricked haze 
that dims all things; the Nile, where it appears 
between houses, is a mere sheet of whiteish tarnished 
metal; the houses are blurred, indistinct, merged 
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in one another: the Pyramids are stunted red-brown 
cones. 

Indeed, this Western view is too often a 
disappointment ; perhaps the point of departure is 
too wide. You may think so, at least, if you look 
Westwards from another place, to wit, the turn of 
the road that leads up to the Northern entrance. 
There you are shut in, and it is as if you were 
looking out of a window ; and as windows are made 
for looking out at, and achieving the just proportion 
and right understanding of the prospect, you see, 
from this window-like street just what you should 
see, houses, Pyramids, and Western hills, framed 
as in a picture, and strengthened by the green 
boughs of the trees in the foreground, a hundred 
yards in front of you. 

If you wish to realise the Citadel and the hills 
that command it and the desert land against which it 
is the outermost defence, you must go Southwards. 
Thence you will see more of the Citadel and less 
of the Mosque, more of the fortress and less of the 
City, until you are at such a point that city and 
citadel merge into that same dome and those same 
spires which belong to the distance and the far-off 
perception of Cairo. Naturally the mosque is less 
predominant and less autocratic; for you are 
outside the inhabited world and within a curiously 
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natural environment with which the walls, rather 
than the decorative crown, harmonise exactly. 

The silence and austerity of the hills, the quiet 
of the sand that stretches away to the South and 
to the East for ever and ever, the contrast and 
detachment of the river and the sparse green fields 
that cling to its banks—all these demand that 
sterner, older aspect of the fortress, and exact its 
strength rather than its beauty in confirmation of 
their own assertion of themselves. 

To attain these you should go to the old 
Midan station, once the starting-point of the line 
to Helouan, and you should then walk along the 
track: it is still used in a desultory fashion for 
stone traffic, and its sidings and platforms are 
haunted by stones and large flat white tiles, in 
trucks and out of trucks, lying in rows and piles, 
here, there and everywhere, as though this were their 
last resting-place. You pass out of the station and 
between dirty broken-down huts, where are grovel- 
ling children, half-clad men and women, and goats 
chewing garbage: after these is a region of small 
mosque-like buildings and low houses that seem to 
be wholly unoccupied; so they are, as far as 
concerns the living ; for this is the city of the tombs, 
and its houses are the dwelling-places of the dead. 

After you have passed the last tomb-enclosure 
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and ruinate Saint’s resting-place, the desert is before 
you; to your left are the hills and the quarries,— 
those quarries where once the slaves of the Pharaohs 
of the early Empire hewed the great monoliths for 
the Pyramids, and where now contractors extract 
small lumps of irregular shape for modern villas 
and flats. In front of you is the solitary line of 
single track, that leads to the small station called 
Moasla : and on the track, here and there, are stray 
trucks loaded with yellowish dusty rubble : close to 
the cliff are one or two squat round towers, whence 
rises a pale blue feather of smoke; these are the 
lime-kilns. 

Under your feet is sand, nothing but sand, 
save where are interspersed fragments of stone that 
must have dropped off the jolting trucks. 

As you approach the quarries, you find pebbles, 
wave-worn and smooth, and fossils embedded in 
lumps of limestone; for this area was once covered 
by the sea. You will find those same fossils near the 
Pyramids: they may have come with the great 
blocks of ashlar, but the sea probably was there 
also, 

This presence of these relics of the sea close 
to these monuments of man arouses a strange 
suggestion of the ancient world-movements ; most 
of all, it recalls the old Atlantis myth, and evokes 
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the vision of these wonderful lost nations of the 
West, driven from their Empire by the relentless 
waters: where did they go—further West? We 
know of mysterious cities and shrines that must be 
even older than the fabled wonders of the Aztecs; 
those Aztecs somehow impose a more recent savour, 
as of Eldorado, of jewels, of magic and enchantment 
—just such magic and enchantment as the Middle 
Ages adored and invented and cherished, as 
do children. Or did they go Eastwards, and find 
a land but newly emerged from the sea, and 
recommence their civilisation there, even in this 
landof Khem? Was it they who began great monu- 
ments, figures, and statues, whose achievement is 
beauty and symbolism, deep and eternal? And did 
they then die and give place to others who felt the 
relentless grip of the East, who lost the sense of 
sheer loveliness and utter reality that is and always 
shall be the West, who used symbol as mere 
translation, and at best only copied the work of 
those who were before them? Perhaps these their 
successors copied the Great Sphinx in the many 
lesser sphinxes that we find everywhere; but these 
men of a later day could not invent, nor could they 
portray other than those huge almost formless 
Colossi on the plain of Memnon. Who knows? 
Surely here again God knows best. 
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The pebbles near the quarries, polished and 
hacked and chipped and worn by the weight and 
shocks and blows of time and chance, have led 
some enthusiasts into weird rhapsodies of imagina- 
tion, or, rather, introspective reconstruction, even 
to the formulation of a theory that these quaint 
little shapes of stone were the work of bygone 
quarrymen. Doubtless quarrymen in all ages have 
devoted some part of their time to their own 
innermost devices rather than to the mechanical 
tale of work set before them. The theory, at any 
rate, postulates that these pebbles are the 
semblances of animals, trees, birds, women and 
men—and most especially warriors, helmeted 
warriors; the warriors indeed are greatly in the 
majority, so say the theorists ; so are, unfortunately, 
certain pebbles, oval in form, and with one big chip 
halfway down, above which chip the upper half of the 
oval protrudes, just like the vizor of a helmet! 

It is, after all, a charming theory ; it induces 
that most restful frame of mind wherewith we look 
into a fire of glowing coal and build to ourselves 
great cities that crumble and fall as the coals 
collapse, and then give place to new cities. 

So do we look up to the sky and watch the 
clouds, and frame strange stories for our children 
of battles and great doings that once took place 
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upon earth. And such is the grip of theory upon 
certain very wise people in this world, that they 
have forgotten their youth and returned absolutely 
to their materialistic credulous childhood and have 
asserted that these battles and doings never had 
any being upon earth, but only existed in the 
clouds: they argue from imagination to facts rather 
than from facts to imagination. Still, as long as 
these theories remain theories and do not develop 
into fretful and petulant asseveration in printed 
pages of big books and solemn reviews, they are 
harmless and even pleasing. 

The most distant of all the quarries is called 
the quarry of Riffai; and it was this quarry that 
supplied the stone for the big unfinished mosque 
that faces the Sultan Hassan mosque. Nearly 
forty years ago, so it seems, the chief Aga of the 
then reigning Khedive thought it would be well 
to have a sure path to that Paradise whose chief 
attractions could not be vouchsafed to him on this 
earth; he thought it best to build a parapet of 
lasting stone to that razor-edged bridge which every 
Moslem must cross at the Last Day—so says the 
legend. So he conceived and planned a vast 
mosque, and issued his requests to those who 
should help him in the building thereof; and the 
quarry opened its recesses, and the railway gave of 
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its rails and its sleepers, its trucks and its engines ; 
for the chief Aga of the Khedive was a great 
personage, only one degree less than his master. 
And so some six miles of line annihilated the gap 
between the Aga’s pious desire and the prospect of 
its fulfilment, and the building of the mosque com- 
menced. But the Aga died, and his mosque stood 
unfinished, a great shell; the six miles of line lay 
untouched, unused, rusting, apparently unwatched. 
And it came to pass that on a day certain of those 
who might best be called the original and real 
owners of the rails and sleepers passed that way, 
and saw the track, and approved of it, and thought 
fit to use it for some more practical if less de- 
votional purpose. So they made reports and 
formed decisions and issued instructions that steps 
were to be taken. Then the Guild in whom is 
vested the control of the worship and the education 
of Islam awoke to these doings, and asked ques- 
tions; for they had inherited the legacy of the 
Aga’s project, and were carrying it to its proper 
ending ; and a watchman appeared, one who had 
passed sleepless nights and wakeful days in 
patrolling that long deserted siding; and at 
last the owners had to regain, at a price, what 
they had once given to Islam, probably for the 
mere asking. 
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So the story goes; but it may be a mere myth 
of those days when thousands of pounds would be 
promised by the Master, and as many francs doled 
out by the Minister for an evening’s enjoyment; 
those were the days of romance and wonder, before 
Egypt had resigned itself to the ordered path of 
~ modern civilisation. 

The mosque is still unfinished. Now and 
again you may see a few workmen clambering up 
and down the scaffolding, giving a touch here and 
a touch there. Doubtless the Aga has attained his 
Paradise, and now looks down on his great project ; 
through the golden mist of his voluptuous eternity 
it appears to him as an unbroken pavement of his 
best and highest intentions. 

Near this quarry, in the open spaces beyond 
the hamlets of the dead, and all along the stretch 
as far as the Citadel the air blows fresh and free 
and pure over the long clear expanse of sand; it is 
easy to understand that some old writers—who, by 
the way, condemn the Citadel for a miserable 
castle surrounded by forts upon rubbish hills— 
should have at least concluded that it has, always, 
been free from disease. 

You are in a waste land, under the barren 
hills, at the end of all things, it would seem, until 
your eye is caught by the little crude stones of a 
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small cemetery to the South-west. Beyond that 
cemetery is a commencement—the cemetery of a 
commencement, maybe—of villas and roads, laid 
out by rule of thumb and bald dictum of pros- 
pectus; they look like rows of big packing cases, 
methodically stacked by a careful storekeeper. 

Beyond them is the Nile, a pale blue thread 
that winds and widens into a great lake whereon 
are the tiny white wings of feluccas. Far away, on 
the West bank, are the Dahshur Pyramids, and 
near them the Step Pyramid. This Step Pyramid 
is surely more ancient than anything that ever was 
in this world. The blunt rounded outlines of its 
ridges, which you can distinguish miles and miles 
away, are worn down and softened by the lapse of 
more centuries than you shall care to realise, or 
even imagine with any ease. They suggest some- 
thing not achieved by human hands, but outside 
mortal experience, remote from the knowledge of 
mankind. 

Perhaps it is because this Step Pyramid stands 
in the desert, among other pyramids and tombs, 
far from any sort of human habitation, that it 
seems to the imagination, at certain times, to be 
neither stone nor built monument, but fortuitous, 
primeval. We know it to be the work of a pious 
king of old, that it is his memorial and the house 
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of his eternity ; but his name is as a legend in our 
ears; and his monument is as a myth, grey as the 
grey sand at its base, older than all earthly monu- 
ments, older than the very sand, the tomb of the 
forefathers of the desert. 

As you return Northwards, towards the Cita- 
del, you again pass those dry tombs, and the cliff 
with its sudden dark hollows. Halfway up an 
unscaleable rock is a ruined dead monastery, and, 
just beyond it, a living monastery where is shade 
and green of trees and great colour of that very 
Bougainvillia that elsewhere is a tawdry anathema 
of misplaced magenta. Here it cannot but abandon 
its garish flaunting rivalry that bullies other tints 
into subjection; for here all its lavish wealth is 
met by that unending grey whose infinite graduated 
subtlety overcomes and subdues its self-assertion. 
It becomes the one striking note against a colour- 
less but wholly prevailing background. 

As you approach nearer still to the Citadel, 
you see the narrow loopholes through the great 
walls frown at the desert and all marauders who 
range therein. Even strong and well-organised 
armies might hesitate to attack that rock of sheer 
stern masonry, above which once peered the vacant 
round mouths of cannon. 

Below the Eastern wall runs the Railway 
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cutting, between riven yellow sandstone, winding at 
last into open space past the tombs of the Mamelukes 
and Caliphs, and thence to Abbassieh where are 
barracks and big factories. Abbassieh is a species 
of dusty back-yard, a dumping ground for stone and 
broken bricks and old bent tins. 

But the real Southern and Eastern aspect of 
the Citadel is attained from another point, whose 
environment is far more curious in itself, and far 
more intimate to that same Citadel. It is the 
counterpart of that grey outlook from the back of 
Mohammed Aly’s mosque on to the hill-face. A 
clean white road, well guarded by a notable stone 
parapet, leads to the summit of the hill itself, which 
is practically the outermost Northern spur of the 
Mokattams. 

Do not linger over the ascent, nor look back- 
wards, nor to the right, nor to the left, but let 
anticipation alone guide you and occupy you until 
you are well on the flat table-land close to the fort. 
Then approach the edge of the cliff, and see the 
whole world thrown down before you, the entire 
city, to the South, to the West, to the North, and 
to the East. Far-off, to the North-east, you can 
just discern the two grim minarets that stand 
above the Ramparts, the sterner and starker 
for the darkening distance. And around and 
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beyond them are the scores and scores of other 
minarets and mosque-domes in the old town 
gathered under the Eastern gates. 

Behind you and to your right is all desert and 
death, and the great rolling table-land whereon 
whole armies could parade and manceuvre ; for it is 
unbroken for miles, only bounded by the spurs 
near Tourah, beyond which are great clefts and 
torrential gullies, wherein is scarcely a sign of life, 
save the tracks of rabbits and hares, and the small 
stunted grey-green bushes that spring into some 
sort of growth after the short winter rains. 

To the East are the big bare “koms,” the 
tombs of former rulers and nobles, the empty white 
ground around these. 

Draw back further from the edge until all the 
lower prospect is hidden; then look towards the 
Citadel; now, once and for all, the mosque 
vindicates itself, its height, and its power: for here 
you can see nothing but the rising curve of the 
dome, and the twin slender straight shapes. The 
dome is even rounder and fuller, the minarets even 
taller and more acute for this very veiling of all 
explanation and environment. For the city and 
the fortress are not: they have vanished even from 
the imagination, and in their place is an entirely 
different and detached revelation, the suggested 
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idea of some strange and far-off entity, as though 
that swelling sphere and those two faint firm 
needle-shapes were the coronal of some cloud-city, 
isolated, invisible, only alive in dreams. 

The sun falls slowly and flings out a curtain of 
orange that deepens with fusion of angry red 
streaks to smoky brown as the moments pass and 
the light fails. The Western world beyond is a 
mist of tarnished purple; and all is silence, moveless 
expectant silence; then suddenly the notes of a 
bugle ‘or bagpipe float into the air, far off, in 
silvered interruption, distant, dreamy, and sorrowful. 
They swell and ring out, then quiver, linger, and 
cease. A few yards behind you is the solitary 
ruined mosque; the unusual disposition of its small 
dome and minaret suggests anything rather than 
Islam ; it is more like a village church in Italy or 
France ; the body of the mosque is narrow, like a 
nave, and the minaret resembles a belfry. And if you 
peer through the half-blocked grating, the illusion 
is heightened, almost into actuality, for the low 
interior arches are pointed Gothic. We speak of 
Gothic, indeed, without thinking how far all Europe 
borrowed the commencement of all things from the 
near East. 

The cliff outside the mosque falls sheer for 
hundreds of feet to the plain below. The mosque 
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is at the very edge, almost exactly above the old 
ruined monastery. 

When you leave the summit and again enter 
the hill road, you may well look at every detail; 
you have won the right so to do, after fulfilment of 
the comprehensive aspect. Moreover, the details 
now assume greater import and clarity. On either 
side of the parapet the rock is as a wall, no less, sheer 
and straight to the ground; in the angle formed by 
this wall and the Northern face of the cliff are 
huge boulders, hewn or blasted or fallen, uncouth 
strange shapes; one or two lurch forward, as 
though ready to topple over from their base ; 
others form patches and blots of deep shadow 
against the ground, the hillside, or one another; 
they themselves stand out white against the 
darkness. 

Parts of the cliff, on either side, are cut and 
planed, as smooth as marble slabs, where the 
quarrymen have been at work. The ground below 
is streaked with paths that are white as dry bones ; 
and it has a curious appearance of distance. You 
cannot say if it is but a few score yards down, just 
underneath you, or if you are gazing on some vast 
and far-off plain miles and miles away below; 
it is a region of illusion. 

Near the cliff, to and fro, low and high, the 
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birds wheel. Here are scavenging kites, big brown 
creatures; shapeless and unkempt and ugly they 
seem, until you notice their flight, their repose on 
outstretched motionless wide wings, then the sudden 
lowering of one or the other pinion, and the 
answering certitude of upward or downward gliding 
swoop. There you may seea falcon, moody, silent, 
dignified, all alone; he is the sullen knight of the 
air; the kites are the riders, the marauders, the 
Lanzknechts. 

Against the cliff-face itself the swallows and 
martens skim, gentle people, only too anxious to 
avoid robbers and raiders and great captains of 
debateable lands. 

At last the sky darkens, and you can no longer 
see the birds clearly; nothing remains save the 
darkening grey of the cliff, and when the sunset is 
over, that will deepen to impalpable black. The 
outlines of the fortress walls strengthen and are 
stern in the dim mystery of the shadow; they stand 
against the night and await the rising of the moon; 
for the moon, in promise alone, is far more won- 
derful than all the most certain gifts of the day. 
The moon drives back the darkness into the caves 
and dim hollows that are its last strongholds. It 
floods city and Citadel, cold and clear; domes and 
towers and high houses rise into its path and cast 
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their great shadows to earth and prophesy, to the 
silence, of all that sleeps yonder or lies dead here 
in this land of the dead; of dead and of living 
alike for a few short hours is neither sound nor 
sight nor knowledge; and yonder, far off, beyond 
the river, at the gates of the unending Western 
desert, rise the Wardens of those Gates, Whose life 
is of the night and Their being beyond all memory, 
remote from all thought, unreal; yet it may be 
that They alone are real, outliving all our dreams 
of the life we know or the death They immortalise, 
alone in their own place where mortality ceases 
and the waste enters upon its own. 
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